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VARIOUS BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:40 a.m. in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Tom Lantos (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Lantos. The meeting of the committee will come to 
order. Pursuant to committee rule 15, I am pleased to announce 
the designation of the following members to be vice chairs of the 
subcommittees of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

For the Subcommittee on Africa and Global Health, Diane Wat- 
son; for the Subcommittee on Asia, the Pacific, and the Global En- 
vironment, Gregory Meeks; for the Subcommittee on Europe, Brad 
Miller; for the Subcommittee on International Organizations, 
Human Rights, and Oversight, Ross Cannahan; for the Sub- 
committee on the Middle East and South Asia, Ron Klein; for the 
Subcommittee on Terrorism, Nonproliferation, and Trade, David 
Scott; for the Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere, Alveo 
Sires. 

I want to congratulate all of the subcommittee chairs, and I want 
to express my great confidence in their ability to do an outstanding 
job for the benefit of the Congress and the American people. 

Pursuant to notice, I call up the bill, H.R. 982, the ADVANCE 
Democracy Act of 2007, for purposes of markup and move its favor- 
able recommendation to the House. Without objection, the bill will 
be considered as read and open for amendment at any point. I yield 
myself 5 minutes to explain this legislation. 

[H.R. 982 follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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I 


IIOtii congress 
1st Session 


H. R. 982 


To promote demoeratie values and eiilianec dcmoeraey, and for other 
pmposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATTVHIS 

Pbbriiaey 12, 2007 

Mr. IjANTOS (for liimsclf, Mr. WOLP, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, Mr. PRICE of 
North Carolina, Mr. Drbibr, Mr. Ackbrman, Mr. Bbrman, Mr. BUR- 
TON of Indiana, Mr. Crowlby, Ms. Jackson-Lbb of Texas, Mr. Schipp, 
and Mr. SMITH of New Jersey) introdneed the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


A BILL 

To promote democratic values and eiiliaiiee democracy, and 
for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United, States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Advance Democratic 

5 Values, Address Nondemoeratic Countries, and Enhance 

6 Democracy Act of 2007” or the “ADVANCE Democracy 

7 Act of 2007”. 

8 SEC. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

9 The table of contents for this Act is as follows: 


1 



3 


2 

See. 1. Short title. 

See. 2. Table of eontents. 

See. 3. Finding. 

See. 4. Statement of poliey. 

See. 5. Definitions. 

TITLE I— DEPARTMENT OF STATE ACTRTTIES 

See. 101. Promotion of denioeraey in foreign eountries. 

See. 102. Reports. 

See. 103. Denioeraey fellowship program. 

See. 104. Advisory Committee on Denioeraey Promotion. 

See. 105. Establishment and maintenanee of internet site for global denioeraey 
and human lights. 

See. 106. Programs by United States missions in foreign eountries and activi- 
ties of eliiefs of mission. 

See. 107. Training for foreign service officers. 

See. 108. Performanee pay; promotions; foreign sendee awards. 

See. 109. Appointments. 

TITLE II— COOPEILVTION WITH OTHER DEMOCRATIC COUNTRIES 

See. 201. Cooperation with other democratic eountries. 

See. 202. Strengthening the Community of Denioeraeies. 

See. 203. Initiatives at the United Nations. 

TITLE III— FUNDING FOR PROMOTION OP DEMOCRACY 

See. 301. Poliey. 

See. 302. Ilunian rights and denioeraey fund. 

See. 303. Instruments for providing democracy assistance. 

TITLE IV— PRESIDENTLU. ACTIONS 

See. 401. Investigation of violations of international humanitarian law. 

1 SEC. 3. FINDINGS. 

2 Congress finds the folloTOiig: 

3 (1) All linnian beings are ereated equal and 

4 possess certain rights and freedoms, including the 

5 fundamental right to participate in the political life 

6 and government of their respective eountries. 

7 (2) The development of democracy constitutes a 

8 long-term challenge that goes through unique phases 

9 and paces in individual countries as such eountries 
10 develop denioeratie institutions such as a tlirhing 
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3 

1 chil society, a free media, and an independent jndi- 

2 ciaiy, and must be led from 'nitliin sncli countries, 

3 inclnding by individuals, nongovernmental organiza- 

4 tions, and movements, and by nationals of sncli 

5 countries who live abroad. 

6 (3) Indhidnals, nongovernmental organizations, 

7 and movements that support democratic principles, 

8 practices, and values are under increasing pressure 

9 from governments of nondemocratic countries (as 

10 well as, in some cases, in democratic transition conn- 

11 tries), inclnding by using administrative and regii- 

12 latoiy mechanisms to nndermine the acthities of 

13 such indhidnals, organizations, and movements. 

14 (4) Democratic countries have a number of in- 

15 stnunents available for supporting democratic re- 

16 formers who are committed to promoting effective, 

17 noiniolent change in nondemocratic countries and 

18 who are committed to keeping their countries on the 

19 path to democracy. 

20 (5) United States efforts to promote democracy 

21 and protect human rights can be strengthened to 

22 improve assistance for such reformers, including 

23 through an enhanced role for United States dip- 

24 loniats when properly trained and given the right in- 

25 centives. 
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4 

1 (6) Tlie promotion of democracy requires a 

2 broad-based effort 'with collaboration between all 

3 democratic countries, including through the Coniniu- 

4 nity of Democracies. 

5 SEC. 4. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

6 It shall be the policy of the United States — 

7 (1) to promote freedom and democracy in for- 

8 eign countries as a fundamental component of 

9 United States foreign policy, along 'with other key 

10 foreign policy goals; 

11 (2) to affirm fundamental freedoms and human 

12 rights in foreign countries and to condemn offenses 

13 against those freedoms and rights as a fundamental 

14 component of United States foreign policy, along 

15 'with other key foreign policy goals; 

16 (3) to protect and promote fundamental free- 

17 doms and rights, including the freedoms of associa- 

18 tion, of expression, of the press, and of religion, and 

19 the right to own private property; 

20 (4) to promote democracy through the pro- 

21 motion of democratic institutions, including institu- 

22 tions that support the nile of law (such as an inde- 

23 pendent judiciary), an independent and professional 

24 media, strong legislatures, a thrmng chil society, 

25 transparent and professional independent govern- 
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1 mental anditiiig agencies, Chilian control of the niili- 

2 tary, and institutions that promote the rights of nii- 

3 norities and women; 

4 (5) to provide appropriate support to individ- 

5 uals nongovernmental organizations, and movements 

6 located in nondenioeratie countries that aspire to live 

7 in freedom and establish full democracy in such 

8 countries; 

9 (6) to pimide, political, economic, and other 

10 support to foreign countries and individuals, non- 

11 governmental organizations, and movements that are 

12 villingly undertaking a transition to democracy; and 

13 (7) to strengthen cooperation vitli other denio- 

14 cratic countries in order to better promote and de- 

15 fend shared values and ideals. 

16 SEC. 5. DEFINITIONS. 

17 In this Act: 

18 (1) ApPROPRLiVTE CONGRESSIOXiilj COilMIT- 

19 TEES. — The term “appropriate congressional eoni- 

20 mittees” means the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 

21 the House of Representatives and the Committee on 

22 Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

23 (2) Community of demociuvcies and commu- 

24 NITY. — The terms “Community of Demoeraeies” 

25 and “Community” mean the association of denio- 
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1 cratic countries committed to the global promotion 

2 of democratic principles, practices, and values, which 

3 held its First Ministerial Conference in Warsaw, Po- 

4 land, in June 2()()(). 

5 (3) DEPiVRTMENT. — The term “Department” 

6 means the Department of State. 

7 (4) EligibIjE entity. — The term “eligible enti- 

8 ty” means any nongovernmental organization, inter- 

9 national organization, multilateral institution, pri- 

10 vate foundation, coiporation, partnership, associa- 

11 tion, or other entity, organization, or group that 

12 supports democratic principles, practices, and values 

13 and is engaged in, or plans to engage in, the pro- 

14 motion of democracy and the protection of human 

15 rights in non-deniocratic countries or democratic 

16 transition countries. 

17 (5) EligibIjE iXDmDiLtij. — The term “eligible 

18 indhidual” means any indhidual who supports 

19 democratic principles, practices, and values and is 

20 engaged in, or who intends to engage in, the pro- 

21 motion of democracy or the protection of human 

22 rights in non-deniocratic countries or democratic 

23 transition countries. 

24 (6) NONDEMOCKiiTIC OR DEMOCRiViTC TRiiNSI- 

25 TION COUNTRY. — The term “nondeniocratic or 
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1 democratic transition country” shall include any 

2 country which is not governed by a fnlly functioning 

3 democratic form of government, as determined by 

4 the Secretary, taking into account the general eon- 

5 sensus regarding the status of chil and political 

6 rights in a eomitiy by major nongovernmental orga- 

7 nizations that eondnet assessments of such eondi- 

8 tions in countries and whether such comitiy fails to 

9 satisfy the following requirements: 

10 (A) All citizens of such comity have the 

1 1 right to, and are not restricted in practice from, 

12 billy and freely participating in the political life 

13 of such comitiy, regardless of gender, race, lan- 

14 giiage, religion, or beliefs. 

15 (B) The national legislative body of such 

16 country and, if directly elected, the head of gov- 

17 ernment of such country, are chosen by free, 

18 fair, open, and periodic elections, by universal 

19 and equal suffrage, and by secret ballot. 

20 (C) More than one political party in such 

21 country has candidates who seek elected office 

22 at the national level and such parties are not 

23 restricted in their political acthities or their 

24 process for selecting such candidates, except for 

25 reasonable administrative requirements coni- 
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13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


8 

nioiily applied in countries categorized as fully 
democratic. 

(D) All citizens in sneli country have a 
right to, and are not restricted in practice from, 
fully exercising the freedoms of thought, con- 
seienee, belief, peaceful assembly and associa- 
tion, speech, opinion, and expression, and such 
country has a free, independent, and pluralistic 
media. 

(E) The current government of such coun- 
tiy did not come to power in a manner contrary 
to the nrle of law. 

(F) Snell country possesses an independent 
judiciary and the government of such country 
generally respects the rule of law. 

(G) Snell eountry does not \iolate other 
core principles enshrined in the United Nations 
Charter, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the International Covenant on Chil and 
Political Rights, United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights Resolution 1499/57 (entitled 
“Promotion of the Right to Democracy”), 
United Nations General Assembly Resolution 
55/96 (entitled “Promoting and eonsolidating 
democracy”), the assessments used to deter- 
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9 

1 mine eligibility for finaiieial assistance dis- 

2 bnrsed from the Millemihmi Challenge Account, 

3 the assessments of nongovernmental organiza- 

4 tions of eligibility to participate in the meetings 

5 of the Community of Democracies, and the 

6 standards established and adopted by the Com- 

7 niunity of Denioeraeies. 

8 (7) SECKETiUiY. — The term “Secretary” means 

9 the Secretary of State. 

10 (8) UxDEK SECRETiiiiY. — The term “Under 

11 Secretary” rnearrs the Urrder Secretary of State for 

12 Democracy arrd Global Affairs. 

13 TITLE I— DEPARTMENT OF 

14 STATE ACTIVITIES 

15 SEC. 101. PROMOTION OF DEMOCRACY IN FOREIGN COUN- 

16 TRIES. 

17 (a) AoDiTiONiUj Duties for Assistant Sec- 

18 RETiUiY OF State for DEMOCiutCY, Huiuin Rights, 

19 AND L^vror. — S ection 1(e)(2)(A) of the State Department 

20 Basie Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2651a(c)(2)) is 

21 amended by inserting after the first sentence the folloYdrig 

22 new sentence: “The Assistant Secretary of State for De- 

23 riioeraey, Huniarr Rights, arrd Labor shall also be resporr- 

24 sible for matters relatirrg to the trarrsitiorr to arrd develop- 

25 nierrt of democracy irr rrorrderiiocratic courrtries, irrchrdirrg 
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1 promoting and strengthening the development of denioc- 

2 raey in foreign countries that are in the early stages of 

3 a transition to democracy and evaluating the effectiveness 

4 of United States programs that promote democracy.”. 

5 (b) DEPiVRTMENT OP STATE AND UNITED STATES 

6 Missions Akkoad. — 

7 (1) Office reijiVted to DEMOCRiVTic mo\t5- 

8 ments and transitions. — 

9 (A) Establishment. — There shall be 

10 vdthin the Bureau of Democracy, Human 

11 Rights, and Labor of the Department of State 

12 at least one office that shall be responsible for 

13 working with denioeratie movements and faeili- 

14 tating the transition of nondenioeratic countries 

15 and denioeratie transition countries to full de- 

16 moeraey. 

17 (B) Purpose. — In addition to any other 

18 responsibilities conferred on such an office or 

19 offices, such office or offices shall promote tran- 

20 sitions to full democracy in nondeniocratie 

21 countries and democratic transition countries. 

22 (C) Responsibilities. — The office or of- 

23 fiees shall — 

24 


25 
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(i) develop relations vith, consult 
vith, and pimide assistance to nongovern- 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
1 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


11 

mental organizations, indhidnals, and 
movements that are committed to the 
peaceful promotion of democracy, demo- 
cratic principles, practices, and values, and 
fundamental rights and freedoms, includ- 
ing fostering relationships vdth the United 
States Government and the governments of 
other democratic countries; and 

(ii) assist officers and employees of 
regional bureaus to develop strategies and 
programs to promote peaceful change in 
such countries. 

(D) Llvison. — ^^Aithin each such office, 
there shall be at least one officer or employee 
who shall have exj^ertise in and be responsible 
for working with indhiduals, nongovernmental 
organizations and movements that develop rela- 
tions with, consult with, and provide assistance 
to nongovernmental organizations, indhiduals, 
and movements that are eommitted to the 
peaceful promotion of democracy, democratic 
principles, practices, and values, and funda- 
mental rights and freedoms. 

(2) DEMOCRiVCY LLtlSON OPFICEKS. — 
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(A) ESTiVKLisiiiiENT. — The Secretary 
shall establish and staff Denioeraey Liaison Of- 
ficer positions, under the snpeiTision of the As- 
sistant Secretary, who may be assigrred to the 
followirrg posts: 

(i) Urrited States rnissiorrs to or liai- 
sorrs 'with regiorral arrd rnrrltilateral orgarri- 
zatiorrs, irrchrdirrg the Urrited States rrris- 
siorrs to the Errropearr Urriorr, Africarr 
Urriorr, Orgarrizatiorr of Arneriearr States, 
arrd arry other appropriate regiorral orgarri- 
zatiorr, arrd the Orgarrizatiorr for Seerrrity 
arrd Cooperatiorr irr Errrope, the Urrited 
Natiorrs arrd its relevarrt specialized agerr- 
eies, arrd the North Atlarrtie Treaty Orga- 
rrizatiorr. 

(ii) Departrnerrt of State regiorral prrb- 
lic diplomacy cerrters. 

(iii) Urrited States combatarrt eorn- 
rnarrds. 

(iv) Other posts as desigrrated by the 
Secretary. 

(B) ResponsibiIjITIES. — Each Democracy 
Liaisorr Officer shall — 
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(i) provide exi^ertise on effective ap- 
proaches to promote and build democracy; 

(ii) assist in eoneeiving and imple- 
menting strategies for transitions to de- 
mocracy; and 

(iii) carry out sncli other responsibil- 
ities as the Secretary arrd the Assistarrt 
Secretary may assigrr. 

(C) New positions. — The Democracy Li- 
aison Officer positions established rrirder srrb- 
paragraph (A) shall be new positions, in addi- 
tion to existing officer positions in the Depart- 
ment vith responsibility for other Imnian rights 
and democracy-related issues and programs, in- 
chrding officers responsible for labor issues. 

(D) Kelattonsiiip to other authori- 
ties. — Nothing in this section may be eon- 
stiued as derogating any authority or responsi- 
bility of a chief of mission or other employee of 
a diplomatic mission of the United States pro- 
fided under any other pimision of law, includ- 
ing any authority or responsibility for the devel- 
opment or implementation of strategies to pro- 
mote democracy. 
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1 (E) Authorization of iURRiopRuv- 

2 TIONS. — There are authorized to be appro- 

3 priated to the Seeretaiy sneh sums as may be 

4 necessary to carry out the responsibilities de- 

5 scribed in subparagraph (B), including hiring 

6 additional staff to cany out such responsibil- 

7 ities. 

8 (3) Monitoring and documentation. — The 

9 Secretary should coordinate Adtli the Secretary of 

10 the Treasury, the Attorney General, the Directory of 

11 Natiorral Irrtelligerrce, other appropriate irrtelligerrce 

12 agerrcies, arrd, as appropriate, Aith foreigrr goverrr- 

13 rnerrts to — 

14 (A) rnorritor arrd docrrmerrt firrarrcial assets 

15 irrside arrd orrtside the Urrited States held by 

16 leaders of rrorrdernocratic corrrrtries; 

17 (B) iderrtify close foreigrr associates of srrch 

1 8 leaders; arrd 

19 (C) rnorritor arrd docrrmerrt firrarrcial assets 

20 irrside arrd orrtside the Urrited States held by 

21 srrch close associates. 

22 (4) Sense of congress REGitRiiiNG coordi- 

23 nation. — It is the sense of Congress that there 

24 should be three Deputy Assistant Secretaries of 

25 State for Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor and 
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1 at least one such deputy assistant secretary should 

2 be responsible for coordinating the promotion of de- 

3 moeraey in nondenioeratie countries and democratic 

4 transition eonntries. 

5 (5) Recruitmext. — T he Secretary shall seek 

6 to ensure that, not later than December 31, 2012, 

7 not less than 50 percent of the nonadministrative 

8 employees sei'\ing in the Bureau of Democracy, 

9 Human Rights, and Labor are members of the For- 

10 eign SeiHce. 

11 (c) Amendments to the Freedom In\t:stment 

12 Act of 2002. — The Freedom Investment Act of 2002 

13 (subtitle E of title VI of Public Law 107-228) is 

14 amended — 

15 (1) in section 663(a), (relating to human rights 

16 activities at the Department of State) — 

17 (A) in paragraph (1), by striking “and” at 

18 the end; 

19 (B) in paragraph (2) — 

20 (i) by striking “monitoring human 

21 rights developments” and all that follows 

22 through “recommendation” and inserting 

23 the following: “monitoring and promoting 

24 democracy and human rights in a foreign 
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1 country should be made after consultation 

2 'with and upon the recommendation”; and 

3 (ii) by striking the period at the end 

4 and inserting and”; 

5 (C) by adding at the end the follomng ne'w 

6 paragraph: 

7 “(3) the level of seniority of any such political 

8 officer should be in direct relationship to the severity 

9 of the problems associated 'with the establishment of 

10 full democracy and respect for human rights in such 

11 country.”; and 

12 (2) in section 665(c) (relating to reports on ac- 

13 tions taken by the United States to encourage re- 

14 sped for human rights), by striking the second sen- 

15 tence. 

16 SEC. 102. REPORTS. 

17 (a) ANNUiiij STRiVTBGY REPORT. — Section 116 of the 

18 Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2151n) is 

19 amended — 

20 (1) in subsection (d) — 

21 (A) by striking paragraph (10) and redes- 

22 ignating paragraph (11) as paragraph (10); 

23 (B) by striking the period at the end of 

24 paragraph (10) (as so redesignated) and insert- 

25 ing “; and”; and 
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1 (C) by adding at the end the follomng new 

2 paragraphs: 

3 “(11) for eaeh conntiy with respect to wliieh 

4 the report indicates that extrajndieial killings, tor- 

5 tnre, or other serious violations of Imnian rights 

6 have oeenrred in the conntiy, a long term strategy, 

7 inclnding a specific list of priorities and an action 

8 plan, to end such practices in the conntry, and any 

9 actions taken in the previous year to end such prae- 

10 tices; and 

11 “(12) (A) a long term strategy to promote and 

12 achieve a transition to foil democracy and good gov- 

13 ernanee in each country described in subparagraph 

14 (B), developed following consultations with non- 

15 gwermnental organizations, individuals, and niove- 

16 ments that promote democratic principles, practices, 

17 and values in eaeh such eomitiy, inclnding a specific 

18 list of priorities, an action plan, and specific respon- 

19 sibilities and activities for chiefs of missions to pro- 

20 mote democracy, and any actions taken in the pre- 

21 vions year to advance such transition. 

22 “(B) The countries referred to in subparagraph 

23 (A) shall inelnde any country wiiicli is not governed 

24 by a fully finietioning democratic form of govern- 

25 ment, as determined by the Secretary, taking into 
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1 account the general consensus regarding the status 

2 of chil and political rights in a country by major 

3 nongovernmental organizations that conduct assess- 

4 merits of such conditions in countries and whether 

5 any such country fails to satisfy the folloudng 

6 requirements — 

7 “(i) all citizens of such county have the 

8 right to, and are not restricted in practice from, 

9 fully and freely participating in the political life 

10 of such country regardless of gender, race, lan- 

1 1 guage, religion, or beliefs; 

12 “(ii) the national legislative body of such 

13 country and, if directly elected, the head of gov- 

14 ernment of such country, are chosen by free, 

15 fair, open, and periodic elections, by universal 

16 and equal srrffrage, arrd by secret ballot; 

17 “(iii) more tharr orre political party irr srrch 

18 corrrrtry has carrdidates who seek elected office 

19 at the rratiorral level arrd srrch parties are rrot 

20 restricted irr their political acthities or their 

21 process for selectirrg srrch carrdidates, except for 

22 reasorrable adrnirristrative reqrrirernerrts corn- 

23 rnorrly applied irr corrrrtries categorized as firlly 

24 democratic; 
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“(iv) all citizens in such conntiy have a 
right to, and are not restricted in practice from, 
fully exercising the freedoms of thought, con- 
science, belief, peaceful assembly and associa- 
tion, speech, opinion, and expression, and such 
country has a free, independent, and pluralistic 
media; 

“(v) the current government of such coun- 
try did not come to power in a manner contrary 
to the r^rle of law; 

“(\i) srrch corrrrtry possesses arr irrde- 
perrderrt jrrdiciary arrd the goverrrrnerrt of srrch 
corrrrtry gerrerally respects the r^rle of law; arrd 

“(\ii) srrch corrrrtry does rrot \iolate other- 
core prirrciples errshrirred irr the Urrited Natiorrs 
Charter, the Urriversal Declaratiorr of Hrrrnarr 
Rights, the Irrterrratiorral Coverrarrt orr Chil arrd 
Political Rights, Urrited Natiorrs Cornrnissiorr orr 
Hrrrnarr Rights Resohrtiorr 1499/57 (errtitled 
‘Prornotiorr of the Right to Democracy’), Urrited 
Natiorrs Gerreral Assembly Resohrtiorr 55/96 
(errtitled ‘ Promo tirrg arrd corrsolidatirrg democ- 
racy’), the assessrnerrts rrsed to deterrnirre eligi- 
bility for frrrarrcial assistarrce disbrrrsed from the 
Millerrrrhrrn Challerrge Accorrrrt, the assessrnerrts 
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1 of iiong’overiimeiital organizations of eligibility 

2 to participate in the meetings of the Coninin- 

3 nity of Democracies, and the standards estab- 

4 lished and adopted by the Commnnity of De- 

5 moeraeies.”; and 

6 (2) by inserting at the end the following new 

7 subsection: 

8 “(g) The information required in paragraphs (11) 

9 and (12) of subsection (d) and in the sixth sentence of 

10 section 5()2B(b) may be provided as separate reports not 

11 later than 90 days after the submission of the reports re- 

12 qnired by such sections if the Secretary determines that 

13 it is in the national security interests of the United States, 

14 is necessary for the safety of indhidnals identified in such 

15 reports, or is necessary to firrther the prrrposes of this Act. 

16 Arry irrforniatiorr reqrrired by srrch paragraphs, irrchrdirrg 

17 policies adopted or actiorrs takerr by the Urrited States, 

1 8 may be srrrnrnarized irr the report arrd srrbrrritted irr a clas- 

19 sified adderrdrrrn.”. 

20 (b) CONFORMiNXl AiiENDMENT. — Section 502B(b) of 

21 the Foreigrr Assistarrce Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2304(b)), 

22 by strikirrg the sixth serrterrce arrd irrsertirrg the followirrg 

23 rrew serrterrce: “Srrch report shall also irrchrde, for each 

24 rrorrdernocratic corrrrtry or democratic trarrsitiorr corrrrtry or 

25 corrrrtry with respect to which the report irrdicates that 
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1 extrajudicial killings, torture, or other serious violations 

2 of liunian rights have occurred in the country, a strategy, 

3 including a specific list of priorities and an action plan, 

4 to end such practices and to promote democracy in the 

5 country, and any actions taken in the previous year to pro- 

6 mote democracy in such country or end such practices in 

7 the countiy. ” . 

8 (c) CijiVSSIfied Addendum. — I f the Secretary deter- 

9 mines that it is in the national security interests of the 

10 United States, is necessary for the safety of irrdividrrals 

11 iderrtifred hr the strategv" report reqrrired by sectiorrs 116 

12 or 5()2B of the Foreigrr Assistarrce Act of 1961 (as arnerrd- 

13 ed by srrbsectiorrs (a) arrd (b)), or is rrecessary to firrther 

14 the prrrposes of this Act, arry irrforrnatiorr reqrrired by srrch 

15 sectiorrs, irrchrdirrg policies adopted or actiorrs takerr by the 

16 Urrited States, may be srrrnrnarized arrd srrbrnitted to the 

17 appropriate corrgressiorral committees hr more detail irr a 

18 classified adderrdrrrn. 

19 (d) TiiiVNSivVTiox OF Country Kepokts on Huiuvn 

20 Rights PKiVCTiCES. — The Secretary shall exparrd the 

21 timely trarrslatiorr of the Corrrrtry Reports orr Hrrrnarr 

22 Rights Practices reqrrired rrrrder sectiorrs 116 arrd 502B 

23 of the Foreigrr Assistarrce Act of 1961, the Arrmral Report 

24 orr Irrterrratiorral Religiorrs Freedom reqrrired rrrrder sectiorr 

25 102(b) of the Irrterrratiorral Religiorrs Freedom Act of 
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1 1998 (22 U.S.C. 6412(b)), the Trafficking in Persons Re- 

2 port required under section ll()(b) of the Trafficking Vic- 

3 thus Protection Act of 2()()() (22 U.S.C. 7107(b)), and any 

4 separate report on democracy and Imnian riglits policy 

5 submitted in accordance with section 116(g) of the For- 

6 eign Assistance Act of 1961 into the principal languages 

7 of as many countries as possible, 'with particular emphasis 

8 on nondenioeratic and democratic transition countries and 

9 countries in which extrajudicial killings, torture, or other 

10 serious \iolations of human rights have occurred. 

1 1 SEC. 103. DEMOCRACY FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM. 

12 (a) ESTiVBLisiiMBNT. — The Secretary shall establish 

13 a Democracy Fellowship Program to enable Department 

14 of State officers to gain an additional perspective on de- 

15 mocraey promotion abroad by working on democracy 

16 issues in congressional committees vitli oversight over the 

17 subject matter of this Act, including the Committee on 

18 Foreign Affairs and the Committee on Appropriations of 

19 the House of Representatives and the Committee on For- 

20 eign Relations and the Committee on Appropriations of 

21 the Senate, and in nongovernmental organizations in- 

22 volved in democracy promotion. The Assistant Secretary 

23 for Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor shall play a 

24 central role in the selection of Democracy Fellows and fa- 
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1 cilitate their placement in appropriate eongressional of- 

2 fices and nongovernmental organizations. 

3 (b) Autiiokization of Appkopkfvtions. — There 

4 are authorized to be appropriated to the Secretary of State 

5 such sums as may be necessary to carry out the establish- 

6 merit of the Democracy Fellowship ProgTam described in 

7 subsection (a), ineluding hiring additional staff to carry 

8 out such establishment. 

9 SEC. 104. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON DEMOCRACY PRO- 

10 MOTION. 

11 (a) Study on DemockjVCy Assistance. — The Adw- 

12 sory Committee on Democracy Promotion shall conduct a 

13 study of United States democracy assistance to determine 

14 the best practices for proDding such assistance to individ- 

15 rials, nongovernmental organizations, and movements that 

16 are committed to the peaceful promotion of democracy and 

17 democratic principles, practices, and values, vitli a view 

18 towards making recoriiriieridatioris as to how to improve 

19 such assistance, including the appropriate mechanisms for 

20 assistance, means of coordinating YTtli assistance pro- 

21 grams of other countries, and the appropriate role for 

22 international organizations in promoting democracy. 

23 (b) Study on Personnel Pilvctices. — The Adw- 

24 sory Committee on Democracy shall conduct a study of 

25 personnel and training practices of the Department of 
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1 State relating to the promotion of denioeraey in order to 

2 provide recommendations to the Seeretaiy eoncerning ini- 

3 proving incentives for sendee in positions that have as 

4 their primaiy pnipose the promotion of denioeraey, the 

5 protection of hnnian rights, or both, impimdng the train- 

6 ing of members of the Foreign Sendee and chdl sendee 

7 employees of the Department of State in the promotion 

8 of denioeraey and the protection of Imman rights, and on 

9 other changes to enhance the capacity of the Department 

10 of State to promote democracy and protect Imman rights. 

1 1 SEC. 105. ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF INTER- 

12 NET SITE FOR GLOBAL DEMOCRACY AND 

13 HUMAN RIGHTS. 

14 (a) EsivvbIjISUMBNT. — I n order to facilitate access 

15 by indhdduals and nongovernmental organizations in for- 

16 eign comitries to doenments, streaming video and audio, 

17 and other media regarding denioeratie principles, prae- 

18 tices, and values, and the promotion and strengthening of 

19 denioeraey, the Secretary of State, in cooperation with the 

20 Under Seeretaiy of State for Denioeraey and Global Af- 

21 fairs, the Under Secretary of State for Public Diplomacy 

22 and Public Affairs, the Assistant Seeretaiy of State for 

23 Denioeraey, Hmnan Rights, and Labor, the Director of 

24 the Office International Religions Freedom, and the Di- 

25 rector of the Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking 
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1 shall establish and maintain an Internet site for global de- 

2 moeraey and Imnian rights. 

3 (b) Contents. — T he Internet site for global denioe- 

4 raey established under subsection (a) shall include the fol- 

5 lowing information: 

6 (1) Narratives and histories of significant 

7 demoeratie movements in foreign eountries, particu- 

8 larly regarding successful nomiolent campaigns to 

9 oust dictatorships. 

10 (2) Narratives relating to the importance of the 

11 establishment of and respect for fundamental free- 

12 donis. 

13 (3) Major human rights reports by the United 

14 States Government or any other documents, ref- 

15 erenees, or links to external Internet sites the See- 

16 retaiy or Under Secretary and Assistant Secretary 

17 deterrnirres appropriate, irrehrdirrg refererrce to or 

18 lirrks to trairrirrg materials regardirrg srrccessfirl 

19 rnovernerrts irr the past, irrehrdirrg trarrslatiorrs of 

20 srreh materials, as appropriate. 

21 SEC. 106. PROGRAMS BY UNITED STATES MISSIONS IN FOR- 

22 EIGN COUNTRIES AND ACTIVITIES OF CHIEFS 

23 OF MISSION. 

24 (a) De\t5IjOpmbnt op PiiOGiuiMS To Promote De- 

25 MOCKACY IN Foreign Countries. — E ach chief of niis- 
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1 sioii ill each iioiidenioeratic or democratic transition conn- 

2 try shall — 

3 (1) develop, as part of animal program plan- 

4 iiiiig, strategy to promote democracy in each such 

5 foreign eomitiy and to provide \isible and material 

6 support to individuals and nongovernmental organi- 

7 zations in each such eomitiy that are committed to 

8 democratic principles, practices, and values, such 

9 as — 

10 (A) consul ting and coordinating with such 

1 1 indhidiials and organizations regarding the pro- 

12 motion of democracy; 

13 (B) \isiting local landmarks and other 

14 local sites associated vitli nonviolent protest in 

15 support of democracy and freedom from oppres- 

16 sioii; 

17 (C) holding periodic public meetings with 

18 such individuals and organizations to discuss 

19 democracy and political, social, and economic 

20 freedoms; 

21 (D) issuing public condemnation of severe 

22 \iolations of internationally recognized Imnian 

23 rights (as such term is described in section 

24 116(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 

25 (22 U.S.C. 2151n(a)), \iolations of religions 
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1 freedom, iiiclndiiig partieularly severe eiolatioiis 

2 of religions freedom (as such terms are defined 

3 ill paragraphs (11) and (13) of section 3 of the 

4 International Religions Freedom Act of 1998 

5 (22 U.S.C. 6402)), political repression, and 

6 government-tolerated or -condoned trafficking 

7 in persons; and 

8 (E) providing technical, financial, and such 

9 other support to such indhidnals and organiza- 

10 tions; 

11 (2) hold ongoing discnssions with the leaders of 

12 each such nondeniocratic conntiy or democratic 

13 transition country regarding a transition to full de- 

14 mocracy and the development of political, social, and 

15 economic freedoms and respect for Imnian rights, in- 

16 chiding freedom of religion or belief, in such comi- 

17 try; and 

18 (3) conduct meetings with chil society, inter- 

19 \iews vith media that can directly reach citizens of 

20 each sncli conntiy, and discnssions vith students 

21 and young people of each such conntiy regarding a 

22 transition to democracy and the development of po- 

23 litical, social, and economic freedoms in each such 

24 country. 
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1 (b) Public Outreach in Foreign Countries. — 

2 Each chief of mission or principal officer shall spend time 

3 at universities and other institutions of higher learning 

4 to— 

5 (1) debate and discuss values and policies that 

6 promote democracy; and 

7 (2) communicate, promote, and defend such 

8 United States values and policies. 

9 (c) Access to United States Missions. — The 

10 Secretary is encouraged to allow access to a United States 

1 1 diplomatic or consular mission in each nondeniocratic or 

12 democratic transition country by indhiduals and rep- 

13 resentatives of nongovernmental organizations in each 

14 such country who are committed to democratic principles, 

15 practices, and values in each such country. 

16 SEC. 107. TRAINING FOR FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS. 

17 (a) Tiuuning in Demociuvcy and the Promotion 

18 OP Democilicy and Huilin Rights. — Section 708 of 

19 the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4028) is 

20 airrerrded by addirrg at the errd the followiirg rrew sub- 

21 sectiorr: 

22 “(c) Tiuuning on GLOBiVi. Democilvcy Pro- 

23 MOTION. — 

24 “(1) In GENERiUj. — In addition to the training 

25 required under subsections (a) and (b), the Sec- 
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1 retaiy of State, in cooperation 'nitli other relevant 

2 officials, inclnding the Under Secretary of State for 

3 Denioeraey and Global Affairs, and the Director of 

4 the National Foreign Affairs Training Center of the 

5 Foreign Service Irrstitrrte of the Departrnerrt of 

6 State, shall establish as part of the trairrirrg provided 

7 after December 31, 2007, for members of the Serv- 

8 ice, irrchrdirrg all chiefs of rrrissiorr arrd deprrty chiefs 

9 of rrrissiorr, irrstr^rctiorr irr how to strerrgtherr arrd pro- 

10 mote democracy throrrgh peaeefirl rnearrs irr corrsrrlta- 

1 1 tiorr with irrdhidrrals arrd rrorrgoverrrrnerrtal orgarriza- 

12 tiorrs that srrpport democratic prirrciples, practices, 

13 arrd vahres. Irr partierrlar, srrch irrstr^rctiorr shall be 

14 rnarrdatory for members of the Service harirrg re- 

15 portirrg or other resporrsibilities relatirrg to irrterrral 

16 political developrnerrts arrd hrrrnarr rights, irrchrdirrg 

17 religiorrs freedom, irr rrorr democratic eorrrrtries or 

18 democratic trarrsitiorr eorrrrtries as defirred irr sectiorr 

19 5 of the ADVANCE Democracy Act of 2007, irrchrd- 

20 irrg for chiefs of missiorr arrd deprrty chiefs of rnis- 

21 siorr, arrd shall be completed before the time that 

22 srrch member or chief of missiorr assrrrnes a post (or, 

23 if srrch is rrot practical, vdthirr the first year of as- 

24 srrrnirrg srrch post). 
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1 “(2) Contents of tinning. — T lie training 

2 required under paragraph (1) sliall include instrac- 

3 tion, a training niaimal, and other materials regard- 

4 ing the following: 

5 “(A) International documents and United 

6 States policy regarding electoral democracy and 

7 respect for Imman rights. 

8 “(B) United States policy regarding the 

9 promotion and strengthening of democracy 

10 around the world, 'ttitli particular emphasis on 

11 the transition to democracy in nondeniocratic 

12 countries. 

13 “(C) For any member, chief of mission, or 

14 deputy chief of mission who is to be assigned to 

15 a nondeniocratic or democratic transition coun- 

16 try, instruction regarding ways to promote de- 

17 mocracy in such country and prmiding tech- 

18 nical, financial, and other support to indhiduals 

19 (including exjiatriated citizens) and nongovern- 

20 mental organizations in such country that sup- 

21 port democratic principles, practices, and val- 

22 lies. 

23 “(D) The protection of internationally rec- 

24 ognized Inirnan rights (inchiding the protection 

25 of religious freedom) and standards related to 
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1 such rights, provisions of United States law re- 

2 lated to sncli rights, diplomatic tools to promote 

3 respect for such rights, the protection of indi- 

4 vidnals who have fled their countries dne to vio- 

5 lations of such rights (inclnding the role of 

6 United States diplomatic and eonsnlar missions 

7 in providing access to the United States Ref- 

8 ngee Admissions Program) and the relationship 

9 between respect for such rights and democratic 

10 development and national security. The Diree- 

11 tor of the National Foreign Affairs Training 

12 Center of the Foreign Service Institute of the 

13 Department of State shall eonsnlt with non- 

14 governmental organizations involved in the pro- 

15 teetion and promotion of such rights and the 

16 United States Commission on International Re- 

17 ligions Freedom (established under section 

18 2()l(a) of the International Religions Freedom 

19 Act of 1998 (22 U.S.C. 6431(a)) in developing 

20 the training required by this subparagraph.”. 

21 (b) Other TkjVIXING. — The Secretary shall errsrrre 

22 that the trairrirrg described irr srrbsectiorr (c) of sectiorr 708 

23 of the Foreigrr Ser-vice Act of 1980 (as added by srrb- 

24 sectiorr (a)) is provided to rrrernbers of the civil ser-vice who 

25 are assigrred irr the Urrited States or abroad who havT re- 
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1 porting or other responsibilities relating to internal polit- 

2 ical developments and Imnian rights in nondemoeratic 

3 eonntries or denioeratie transition eonntries. 

4 (e) Autiiokizatiox of AinntoPKLVnoNS. — There 

5 are authorized to be appropriated to the Secretary such 

6 sums as may be necessary to develop appropriate pro- 

7 gTanis and materials to accomplish the training required 

8 under subsection (c) of section 708 of the Foreign Sei'^ice 

9 Act of 1980. 

10 (d) CijEKICAUj Amendments. — Section 708 of the 

11 Foreign Service Act of 1980, as arnerrded by srrbsectiorr 

12 (a), is frrrther arnerrded — 

13 (1) hr srrbsectiorr (a) by strikirrg “(a) The” arrd 

14 irrsertirrg “(a) Tr at ntno on Hujdvn Rights. — 

15 The”; arrd 

16 (2) hr srrbsectiorr (b), by strikirrg “(b) The” arrd 

17 irrsertirrg “(b) Tidvining on Refugee Law and 

18 Religious Persecution. — The”. 

19 (e) One-Time Report on Tr ai ning and Guide- 

20 LINES FOR Foreign Seratce Officers and Chiefs of 

21 Mission. — Not later than 180 days after the date of the 

22 enaetment of this Act, the Secretary shall srrbrnit to the 

23 appropriate eorrgressiorral eornrnittees a orre-tirne report 

24 eorrtairrirrg a deseriptiorr of the trairrirrg prowded to For- 

25 eigrr Service officers hr hrrrnarr rights arrd democracy pro- 
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1 motion, including’ such training provided to chiefs of niis- 

2 sion sening or preparing to seiTe in nondeniocratic conn- 

3 tries or democratic transition countries, and plans for an 

4 exjjansion of such training. 

5 SEC. 108. PERFORMANCE PAY; PROMOTIONS; FOREIGN 

6 SERVICE AWARDS. 

7 (a) Pekpokmance Pay. — Section 4()5(d) of the For- 

8 eign Sendee Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 3965(d)) is amended 

9 by inserting after the second sentence the folloAdiig new 

10 sentence: “Meritorious or distinguished sendee in the pro- 

11 motion of democracy in foreign countries, including con- 

12 tact Adth and support of indhdduals and nongovernmental 

13 organizations that promote democracy in nondeniocratic 

14 countries or democratic transition countries, as defined in 

15 section 5 of the ADVANCE Democracy Act of 2007, shall 

16 also seiA'e as a basis for granting awards under this sec- 

17 tion.”. 

18 (b) Promotions. — Section 603(b) of the Foreign 

19 Sendee Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4003(b)) is amended — 

20 (1) by striking “(b) Precepts” and inserting 

21 “(b)(1) Precepts”; and 

22 (2) by adding at the end the follovdiig new 

23 paragraph: 

24 “(2) Precepts for selection boards shall also, 

25 where applicable, include a specific precept evalu- 
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1 ating whether members of the Sendee and members 

2 of the Senior Foreign Sendee have met the stand- 

3 ards of perfornianee established by the Secretary 

4 pnrsnant to section l()8(c) of the ADVANCE De- 

5 mocraey Act of 2007, or have served irr a positiorr 

6 irr which the primary resporrsibility is to rnorritor or 

7 promote democracy or hrrrnarr rights.”. 

8 (c) ReguijAtions and Ev^uaiations Concerning 

9 STANDiUiDS OF PERFOR MA NCE AND PlIOGRiUIS TO PrO- 

10 MOTE Democr^aCY. — ^\Adth respect to members of the For- 

11 eigrr Service, irrchrdirrg all chiefs of rnissiorr, who are as- 

12 sigrred to rrorrdernocratic corrrrtrdes or democratic trarrsi- 

13 tiorr corrrrtrdes, the Secretary shall prescribe regirlatiorrs 

14 corrcerrrirrg the starrdards of perforrnarree to be met rrrrder 

15 sectiorrs 405(d) arrd 603(b) of the Foreigrr Ser^dee Act of 

16 1980 (22 U.S.C. 3965(d) arrd 40()3(b)), as amended by 

17 sirbsectiorrs (a) arrd (b), respectively, arrd the developrnerrt 

18 of programs to promote democracy irr foreigrr corrrrtrdes 

19 rrrrder sectiorr 106. The reqrrirernerrts of sectiorr 106 shall 

20 serve as orre of the bases for perforrnarree criteria irr evahr- 

21 atirrg chiefs of rnissiorr arrd those members of the SerAdee 

22 serAdrrg irr a positiorr irr which the primary resporrsibility 

23 is to rnorritor or promote democracy or hrrrnarr rights. 

24 (d) Foreign Seratce Aw^yrds. — S ection 614 of the 

25 Foreign SeiAdce Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4013) is amended 
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1 by adding at the end the following new sentence: “Distin- 

2 gnished or meritorions sendee in the promotion of denioc- 

3 racy in foreign eonntries, inelnding contact '\\dth and snp- 

4 port of indhddnals and nongovernmental organizations 

5 that promote democracy in a nondenioeratic conntry or 

6 denioeratie transition country, as defined in section 5 of 

7 the ADVANCE Democracy Act of 2007, shall also serve 

8 as a basis for granting awards nnder this section.”. 

9 SEC. 109. APPOINTMENTS. 

10 Section 304(a)(1) of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 

11 (22 U.S.C. 3944(a)(1)) is amerrded by addirrg at the errd 

12 the follovdrrg rrew serrterrce: “If the corrrrtry irr which the 

13 irrdhddnal is to serve is a rrorrdenioeratic corrrrtry or a 

14 democratic trarrsitiorr corrrrtry as defirred irr sectiorr 5 of 

15 the ADVANCE Democracy Act of 2007, the irrdividual 

16 shonld possess clearly deniorrstrated eompeterrce irr arrd 

17 eoriiniitmerrt to the promo tiorr of democracy, irrelndirrg 

18 eompeterrce irr proriiotirrg democratic prirrciples, practices, 

19 arrd values, srrch as throrrgh regTilar irrteractiorr vdth irrdi- 

20 \ddnals, irrehrdirrg strrderrts arrd yonrrg people, who srrpport 

21 arrd advocate srrch prirrciples, practices, arrd values.”. 
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1 TITLE II— COOPERATION WITH 

2 OTHER DEMOCRATIC COUN- 

3 TRIES 

4 SEC. 201. COOPERATION WITH OTHER DEMOCRATIC COUN- 

5 TRIES. 

6 (a) FindinXx. — C ongress finds that it is in the na- 

7 tional interest of the United States, inclnding for hnniani- 

8 tarian, economie, social, political, and security reasons, to 

9 forge alliances 'with democratic countries to work together 

10 to promote and protect — 

11 (1) shared democratic principles, practices, and 

12 values; and 

13 (2) political, social, and economic freedoms 

14 around the world. 

15 (b) Purposes. — The purposes of this title are to en- 

16 courage new ways of cooperating closely vdth democratic 

17 countries, including through the Community of Deinoc- 

18 raeies, in order to — 

19 (1) promote and protect democratic principles, 

20 practices, and values, including the right to free, 

21 fair, and open elections, secret balloting, and uni- 

22 versal suffrage; 

23 (2) promote and protect fundamental shared 

24 political, social, and economic freedoms, including 
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1 the freedoms of assoeiatioii, of exi^ressioii, of the 

2 press, of religion, and to own private property; 

3 (3) promote and proteet respeet for the nile of 

4 law; 

5 (4) develop, adopt, and pursue strategies to ad- 

6 vance eonimon interests in international organiza- 

7 tions and multilateral institutions to which members 

8 of the alliance of denioeratic eonntries belong; and 

9 (5) provide political, economic, and other nec- 

10 essary support to countries that are undergoing a 

1 1 transition to democracy. 

12 (c) Sense op Coxgkess REGitKDiNO PiVRTiciPA- 

13 TION. — It is the sense of Congress that nondemoeratie 

14 eonntries should not participate in any association or 

15 group of denioeratic countries aimed at working together 

16 to promote democracy. 

17 SEC. 202. STRENGTHENING THE COMMUNITY OF DEMOC- 

18 RACIES. 

19 (a) Sense of Congress REGiUtDixG FokmiUj 

20 Mbciuvnisms for the Community of Democi{ACies. — 

21 It is the sense of Congress that the Community of Demoe- 

22 raeies should develop a more formal mechanism for ear- 

23 ndng out work between ministerial meetings, such as 

24 through the creation of a permanent secretariat Mitli ap- 
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1 propriate staff to carry out such work, and should estab- 

2 lisli a headquarters. 

3 (b) DETiiiL OF Personxel. — The Secretary is au- 

4 thorized to detail on a uoiireinibursable basis any eui- 

5 ployee of the Departiiieut of State to any periiiaueut secre- 

6 tariat of the Couiuuuiity of Deuiocracies or to any couutiy 

7 that is a nieniber of the Coiiveiiiug Group of the Coinniu- 

8 iiity of Deuiocracies. 

9 (c) Sense of Congress Regarding Regionaij 

10 Group in the Community of DEMOOR^tciES. — It is the 

1 1 sense of Congress that regional groups 'within the Coniniu- 

12 iiity of Democracies should be established and strength- 

13 ened in order to facilitate coordination of common posi- 

14 tions and action on multilateral strategies to promote and 

15 consolidate democracy. 

16 (d) Internationaij Center for Democratic 

17 TriVnsitton. — 

18 (1) Sense of congress. — It is the sense of 

19 Congress that the United States should, along with 

20 contributions from private indhidnals, support the 

21 initiative of the Government of Hungary and the 

22 governments of other European countries to estab- 

23 lish a International Center for Democratic Transi- 

24 tion to support transitions to full democracy in non- 
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1 democratic countries and democratic transition 

2 countries. 

3 (2) AuTHOKIZATION op iilU^KOl'RPtTIONS. — 

4 There is authorized to be appropriated for a grant 

5 to the International Center for Democratic Transi- 

6 tion $1, ()()(),()()() for each of fiscal years 2008, 2009, 

7 and 2010. Amounts appropriated under this para- 

8 graph are authorized to remain available until ex- 

9 pended. 

10 (e) Sense op Congress RBGiUiDiNG EsTiVBLisii- 

11 ment op Oppice. — It is the sense of Congress that the 

12 Secretary should establish an office of multilateral demoe- 

13 racy promotion to address issues related to the Coniniu- 

14 nity of Denioeraeies and democracy promotion activities 

15 in international organizations, such as the United Nations. 

16 SEC. 203. INITIATIVES AT THE UNITED NATIONS. 

17 (a) United Nations Demociuvcy Caucus. — It is 

18 the sense of Congress that the United States should con- 

19 tinue to support a Democracy Caucus at the United Na- 

20 tions and that the creation of a Democracy Caucus in each 

21 international organization and multilateral institution of 

22 which the United States is a member vill not only improve 

23 the internal governance of such organizations and institu- 

24 tions but will also strengthen the implementation of eoni- 
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1 mitmeiits by such organizations and institutions regarding 

2 democracy and Imnian rights. 

3 (b) United Nations Democidvcy Fund. — 

4 (1) Sense op congkess. — It is the sense of 

5 Congress that the United States should contiime to 

6 contribute to and work with other countries to en- 

7 hance the goals and work of the United Nations De- 

8 mocraey Fund. 

9 (2) AuTTIOKIZATTON op im^KOI^KUtTIONS. — 

10 There are authorized to be appropriated for each of 

11 fiscal years 2008 and 2009 such sums as may be 

12 necessary to provide for a United States contribution 

13 to the United Nations Democracy Fund. 

14 TITLE III— FUNDING FOR 

15 PROMOTION OF DEMOCRACY 

16 SEC. 301. POLICY. 

17 It shall be the policy of the United States to pimide 

18 financial assistance to eligible entities and eligible individ- 

19 rials in order to promote democracy in nondemoeratie 

20 eoiintries and denioeratic transition comitries. 

2 1 SEC. 302. HUMAN RIGHTS AND DEMOCRACY FUND. 

22 (a) Sense op Congress REGiUiDiNG Purposes op 

23 THE HuiuvN Rights and Democr/VCy Fund. — It is the 

24 sense of Congress that the Human Rights and Demoeraey 

25 Fund shorild continne to be used for innovative approaches 
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1 to promoting democracy and Imnian riglits and to support 

2 strategies developed pursuant to section 116 of the For- 

3 eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by section 

4 l()2(a)(l)(C) of this Act, in nondeniocratic countries and 

5 democratic transition countries. 

6 (b) Admixistrati™ Authorities. — ^Assistance 

7 provided through the Human Rights and Democracy Fund 

8 may be provided to eligible entities and eligible indhiduals 

9 in foreign countries, notwithstanding any provision of law 

10 that prohibits assistance to a foreign country or to a gov- 

1 1 ernment of a foreign country. 

12 (c) Annilatj Report on the Status op the 

13 Hu ma n Rights and Democracy Fund. — Not later than 

14 60 days after the conclusion of each fiscal jnar, the Assist- 

15 ant Secretary of State for Democracy, Hrrniarr Rights, arrd 

16 Labor shall srrbmit to the appropriate corrgressiorral coni- 

17 mittees arr arrmral report orr the status of the Hrrniarr 

18 Rights and Democracy Fund. Each such annual report 

19 shall contain the following information: 

20 (1) An identification of each eligible entity and 

21 eligible indhidual wdio received assistance during the 

22 previous fiscal year under subsection (b) and a siini- 

23 niary of the acthities of each such recipient. 
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1 (2) All account of projects funded and outside 

2 contributions received during the previous fiscal 

3 year. 

4 (3) A balance sheet of income and outlays ciir- 

5 rent as of the conclusion of the fiscal year to which 

6 such report is relevant. 

7 (d) Authorization op AiuutoPKUvnoNS. — 

8 (1) In GENEiuiij. — Of the funds available to 

9 cany out chapter 4 of Part II of the Foreign Assist- 

10 ance Act of 1961 for each of fiscal years 2008 and 

11 2009, there are authorized to be appropriated to the 

12 Human Rights and Democracy Fund to cany out 

13 the puiposes of this section $50,000,000 for fiscal 

14 year 2008 and $60,000,000 for fiscal year 2009. 

15 Amounts appropriated under this section are author- 

16 ized to remain available until expended. 

17 (2) Administiuvtrts exi’enses. — Not more 

18 than five percent of amounts appropriated to the 

19 Human Rights and Democracy Fund for each fiscal 

20 year may be applied toward administrative exjienses 

21 associated with carrnng out this section. 

22 (3) Contributions. — The Secretary may ac- 

23 cept contributions to the Human Rights and Denioc- 

24 racy Fund from the governments of other denio- 

25 cratic countries, private foundations, private citizens. 
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1 and other nongovernmental sonrees. Any sneli eon- 

2 tribntions shall be merged into such Fund and shall 

3 be available to the same extent and under the same 

4 eonditions as other amounts available to the Fund. 

5 SEC. 303. INSTRUMENTS FOR PROVIDING DEMOCRACY AS- 

6 SISTANCE. 

7 (a) Findings. — Congress finds the following: 

8 (1) Democracy assistance has many different 

9 forms, including assistance to promote the nile of 

10 law, build the capacity of ci\il society, political par- 

11 ties, and legislatures, improve the independence of 

12 the media and the judiciary, enhance independent 

13 auditing functions, and advance security sector re- 

14 form. 

15 (2) Assistance through United States non-gov- 

16 ermnental organizations in the form of grants and 

17 cooperative agreements can play a key role in that 

18 such organizations frequently have long-standing re- 

19 lationships vitli indhi duals and nongovernmental or- 

20 ganizations that support democratic principles, prac- 

21 tices, and values in foreign countries, and have other 

22 means that enable them to foster those relationships, 

23 and allow assistance to be pro\ided vithout direct 

24 government involvement that could undermine the 
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1 purpose of such assistance (by, for example, creating 

2 an appearance of outside interference). 

3 (3) Contracts and other aeriuisition nieelia- 

4 nisms, because of their more direct association with 

5 and control by the United States Government, may 

6 not be as effective as non-governmental organiza- 

7 tions in working to build the political capacity of 

8 chil society, political parties, and legislatures, but 

9 have an appropriate role to play in prowding certain 

10 technical solutions and related assistance in such 

1 1 areas as fostering independence of the judiciary, pro- 

12 \idirrg rnoderrr irrfrastr^rctures for parliarnerrts, irr- 

13 ereasirrg capacity of executive arrditirrg frrrrctiorrs, 

14 arrd workirrg irr other goverrrrnerrt-to-goverrrrnerrt 

15 areas where the irrvolvernerrt of Urrited States offr- 

16 eials arrd employees is appropriate. 

17 (4) There is a rreed for greater clarity orr the 

18 proper roles for srrch methods irr order to improve 

19 the effectiverress of Urrited States democracy assist- 

20 arrce. 

21 (b) Sense of Congkess. — It is the serrse of Corr- 

22 gress that the Secretary arrd the Adrnirristrator of the 

23 Urrited States Agerrey for Irrterrratiorral Developrnerrt 

24 shorrld develop giridelines, irr corrsultatiorr with the appro- 

25 priate eorrgressiorral committees, brrildirrg orr the existirrg 
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1 framework for grants, cooperative agreements, and con- 

2 tracts and other acquisition mechanisms to clarify for dip- 

3 loniatie and consular missions abroad the appropriate 

4 roles for the methods referred to in subsection (a) vitli 

5 respect to democracy assistance, including taking into ae- 

6 count the advantages of each such method. 

7 TITLE IV— PRESIDENTIAL 

8 ACTIONS 

9 SEC. 401. INVESTIGATION OF VIOLATIONS OF INTER- 

10 NATIONAL HUMANITARIAN LAW. 

11 (a) In GeneilvTj. — T he President, with the assist- 

12 ance of the Secretary, the Under Secretary of State for 

13 Democracy and Global Affairs, and the Anibassador-at- 

14 Large for War Crimes Issues, shall collect information re- 

15 garding incidents that may constitute crimes against hu- 

16 inanity, genocide, slavery, or other violations of inter- 

17 national humanitarian law by leaders or other government 

18 officials of nondenioeratie countries or democratic transi- 

19 tion countries. 

20 (b) AccouNTiVBiijiTY. — The President shall consider 

21 what actions can be taken to ensure that such leaders or 

22 other government officials of foreign countries who are 

23 identified in accordance with subsection (a) as responsible 

24 for crimes against humanity, genocide, slavery, or other 

25 wolations of international humanitarian law are brought 
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1 to account for such crimes in an appropriately constituted 

2 tribunal, including enhancing the capacity of United 

3 States diplomatic missions to implement restrictions on 

4 assistance to individuals or entities, including military 

5 units, that commit gross Uolations of human rights, such 

6 as through training on the use of existing databases for 

7 documenting and monitoring such violations. 

O 
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Chairman Lantos. H.R. 982 continues bipartisan reform efforts 
begun in the last Congress to ensure that U.S. programs to protect 
human rights and promote democracy have a strategic framework. 
These efforts directly involve our best diplomats and are done in 
coordination with democracy advocates and like-minded countries. 

I am very pleased to have worked closely with my good friend 
and colleague, the distinguished ranking member of this com- 
mittee, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, on this legislation. Our legislation re- 
quires the development of long-term country strategies designed in 
consultation with local democracy and human rights groups to en- 
sure that they focus on the growth of democratic institutions and 
not just elections. It also provides for enhanced training, personnel 
incentives for our diplomats, and a boosted effort to work with 
other countries in protecting human rights and promoting democ- 
racy. 

It requires that our ambassadors go out into the field and talk 
directly to people in foreign countries about human rights and de- 
mocracy. If I may just add a footnote, during the crucial years sur- 
rounding the collapse of the Soviet Empire, we happened to have 
had, in my native country of Hungary, an extraordinary American 
diplomat. Ambassador Mark Palmer, who not only mastered the in- 
credibly complex language of the country, but traveled to every 
town and village across that country, and the degree of popularity 
that he personally attained, and the degree of goodwill that the 
United States had, partly as a result of his activities, were extraor- 
dinary. 

Now, we cannot anticipate that every ambassador in every coun- 
try will be able to duplicate Ambassador Mark Palmer’s extraor- 
dinary achievements, but he serves as a model of what a U.S. Am- 
bassador who gets out of the Embassy, speaks the language, under- 
stands the culture, and mixes with the people can do, both for the 
promotion of democracy and human rights and for good relations 
between the United States and the country where he serves. 

I strongly urge all of my colleagues to support this legislation, 
and now I am pleased to hear from my friend, the ranking member 
and the Republican co-sponsor of this legislation, Ms. Ros- 
Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. During 
the last Congress, I was proud to co-sponsor H.R. 1133, the original 
ADVANCE Democracy Act, introduced by Congressman Frank 
Wolf, which later passed the House, in modified form, as part of 
H.R. 2601, the State Department Authorization Bill. 

I want to thank Chairman Lantos and his staff for their critical 
role in drafting that original bill and their work to update, modify, 
and introduce it as H.R. 982, which I am pleased to co-sponsor, as 
the chairman pointed out. 

The bill seeks to prioritize democracy promotion and the work 
and strategic planning of the Department of State and in the train- 
ing, assignment, and promotion of Foreign Service officers. It seeks 
to enhance U.S. cooperation with other democratic countries, such 
as the Community of Democracies. 

It continues U.S. support for the Democracy Caucus and the De- 
mocracy Fund at the United Nations, and it enhances U.S. funding 
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for democracy promotion through the Human Rights and Democ- 
racy Fund. 

I thank the chairman for accepting my suggestion that authoriza- 
tion for the fund, while robust, should be kept within the House- 
passed levels contained in H.R. 2601. Although the ADVANCE De- 
mocracy Act did not become law last Congress, it did get the atten- 
tion of the State Department, which worked to internalize some of 
the priorities outlined in this bill. But even in those areas, this bill 
remains necessary to consolidate those gains and law so that they 
can outlast the current administration. 

Advancing the cause of democracy is one of our greatest opportu- 
nities and obligations as Americans. For that reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, the ADVANCE Democracy Act deserves our unanimous sup- 
port. I thank the chairman for the time. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend from Florida, and before 
moving on, I want to publicly express my deep appreciation to the 
chief counsel of the committee, David Abramowitz, for his extraor- 
dinary work on this legislation and, indeed, every piece of legisla- 
tion that will come before us today. 

Are there any amendments? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. If there are no amendments, a question oc- 
curs on the motion to report the bill favorably. All in favor, say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed, say no. 

[Pause.] 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it, and the motion to report fa- 
vorably is adopted. 

Pursuant to notice, I call up the bill, H.R. 1469, the Senator Paul 
Simon Study Abroad Foundation Act of 2007, for purposes of mark- 
up and move its favorable recommendation to the House. Without 
objection, the bill will be considered as read and open for amend- 
ment at any point. I yield myself 5 minutes to explain this legisla- 
tion. 

[H.R. 1469 follows:] 
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IIOtii congress 
1st Session 


H.R.1469 


To establish the Senator Paul Simon Study Abroad Foundation under the 
authorities of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATHHIS 

March 12, 2007 

Mr. IjANTOS (for himself and Ms. Ros-Lbhtinbn) introduced the following; 
hill; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


A BILL 

To establish the Senator Paul Simon Study Abroad Founda- 
tion under the authorities of the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United, States of America in Congress assembted, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Senator Paul Simon 

5 Study Abroad Foundation Act of 2007” . 

6 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

7 Congress makes the following findings: 

8 (1) According to President George W. Bush, 

9 “America’s leadership and national security rest on 
10 our eommitment to educate and prepare our youth 
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1 for active engagement in the international eoninin- 

2 nity.”. 

3 (2) According to former President William J. 

4 Clinton, “Today, the defense of United States inter- 

5 ests, the effective management of global issues, and 

6 even an understanding of our Nation’s diversity re- 

7 quire ever-greater contact vith, and understanding 

8 of, people and cultures beyond our borders.”. 

9 (3) Congress authorized the establishment of 

10 the Commission on the Abraham Lincoln Study 

1 1 Abroad Fellowship Program pursuant to section 104 

12 of the Miscellaneous Appropriations and Offsets Act, 

13 2004 (dhision H of Public Law 108-199). Pursuant 

14 to its mandate, the Lincoln Commission has sub- 

15 mitted to Congress and the President a report of its 

16 recommendations for greatly expanding the oppor- 

17 tunity for students at institutions of higher edu- 

18 cation in the United States to study abroad, with 

19 special emphasis on studOng in developing nations. 

20 (4) According to the Lincoln Commission, 

21 “[s]tudy abroad is one of the major means of pro- 

22 ducing foreign language speakers and enhancing for- 

23 eign langniage learning” and, for that reason, “is 

24 simply essential to the [N]ation’s security”. 
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1 (5) Studies consistently show that United 

2 States students score below their counterparts in 

3 other advanced countries on indicators of inter- 

4 national knowledge. This lack of global literacy is a 

5 national liability in an age of global trade and busi- 

6 ness, global interdependence, and global terror. 

7 (6) Americans believe that it is important for 

8 their children to learn other langniages, study 

9 abroad, attend a college where they can interact vdtli 

10 international students, learn about other countries 

1 1 and cultures, and generally be prepared for the glob- 

12 al age. 

13 (7) In today’s world, it is more important than 

14 ever for the United States to be a responsible, eon- 

15 stmetive leader that other countries are willing to 

16 follow. Such leadership cannot be sustained without 

17 an informed eitizemy vdth significant knowledge and 

1 8 awareness of the world. 

19 (8) Study abroad has proven to be a very effec- 

20 tive means of imparting international and foreign- 

21 language competency to students. 

22 (9) In any given year, only approximately one 

23 percent of all students enrolled in United States in- 

24 stitutions of higher education study abroad. 
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1 (10) Less than 10 percent of the students who 

2 graduate from United States institutions of higher 

3 education 'with bachelors degrees have studied 

4 abroad. 

5 (11) Far more study abroad must take place in 

6 developing eonntries. Ninety- five percent of the 

7 world’s population growth over the next 50 years 

8 'Will oecnr outside of Europe. Yet in the academic 

9 year 2004-2005, 60 percent of United States stn- 

10 dents stndwng abroad studied in Europe, and 45 

11 percent studied in four countries — the United King- 

12 doni, Italy, Spain, and France — according to the In- 

13 stitnte of International Education. 

14 (12) The Final Report of the National Coniniis- 

15 sion on Terrorist Attacks Upon the United States 

16 (The 9/11 Commission Report) recommended that 

17 the United States increase support for “scholarship, 

18 exchange, and library programs”. The 9/11 Public 

19 Discourse Project, successor to the 9/11 Conimis- 

20 sion, noted in its November 14, 2005, status report 

21 that this recommendation was “mifiilfilled,” and 

22 stated that “The U.S. should increase support for 

23 scholarship and exchange programs, our most power- 

24 fill tool to shape attitudes over the course of a gen- 

25 eration.”. In its December 5, 2005, Final Report on 
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1 the 9/11 Commission Reeommeiidatioiis, the 9/11 

2 Public Discourse Project gave the government a 

3 grade of “D” for its implementation of this ree- 

4 ommendation. 

5 (13) Investing in a national study abroad pro- 

6 gram would help turn a grade of “D” into an “A” 

7 by equipping United States students to eommunicate 

8 United States values and way of life through the 

9 unique dialognie that takes place among citizens 

10 from around the world when in dhi duals study 

1 1 abroad. 

12 (14) An enhanced national study abroad pro- 

13 gram could help further the goals of other United 

14 States Government initiatives to promote edu- 

15 eational, social, and political reform and the status 

16 of women in developing and reforming societies 

17 around the world, such as the Middle East Partner- 

18 ship Initiative. 

19 SEC. 3. PURPOSES. 

20 The purposes of this Act are — 

21 (1) to significantly enhance the global conipeti- 

22 tiveness and international knowledge base of the 

23 United States by ensuring that more United States 

24 students have the opportunity to acquire foreign lan- 
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1 skills and international knowledge tlirongli 

2 significantly expanded study abroad; 

3 (2) to enhance the foreign policy capacity of the 

4 United States by significantly exijanding and diversi- 

5 fidng the talent pool of indhidnals 'with non-tradi- 

6 tional foreign langniage skills and eultnral knowledge 

7 in the United States who are available for reernit- 

8 ment by United States foreign affairs agencies, leg- 

9 islative branch agencies, and nongovernmental orga- 

10 nizations involved in foreign affairs activities; 

11 (3) to ensure that an increasing portion of 

12 study abroad by United States students vdll take 

13 place in nontraditional study abroad destinations 

14 such as the People’s Republic of China, countries of 

15 the Middle East region, and developing countries; 

16 and 

17 (4) to create greater cultural understanding of 

18 the United States by exjjosing foreign students and 

19 their families to United States students in countries 

20 that have not traditionally hosted large numbers of 

21 United States students. 

22 SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

23 In this Act: 
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1 (1) ApPROPKL/VTB CONGKESSIOXiilj COMMIT- 

2 TEES. — The term “appropriate coiigTessioiial eom- 

3 mittees” means — 

4 (A) the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 

5 the Committee on Appropriations of the House 

6 of Representatives; and 

7 (B) the Committee on Foreign Relations 

8 and the Committee on Appropriations of the 

9 Senate. 

10 (2) BOiVRD. — The term “Board” means the 

11 Board of Direetors of the Foundation established 

12 pursuant to section 5(d). 

13 (3) Chief executive officer. — The term 

14 “Chief Executive Officer” means the chief executive 

15 officer of the Foundation appointed pursuant to sec- 

16 tion 5(e). 

17 (4) Foundation. — The term “Foundation” 

1 8 means the Senator Paul Simon Study Abroad Foun- 

19 da tion established by section 5(a). 

20 (5) Institution of higher education. — The 

21 term “institution of higher education” has the 

22 meaning given the term in section 101(a) of the 

23 Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1001(a)). 

24 (6) NONTRADITIONiilj STUDY iVPROiU) DESTINA- 

25 TION. — The term “nontraditional study abroad des- 
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1 tiiiatioii” means a location that is determined by the 

2 Foundation to be a less common destination for 

3 United States students who study abroad. 

4 (7) Study ABROiYD. — The term “study abroad” 

5 means an educational program of study, work, re- 

6 search, internship, or eombination thereof that is 

7 conducted outside the United States and that carries 

8 academic credit toward fulfilling the participating 

9 student’s degree requirements. 

10 (8) United states. — The term “United 

11 States” means any of the several States, the District 

12 of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Northern Mariana Is- 

13 lands, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 

14 and any other territory or possession of the United 

15 States. 

16 (9) United states student. — The term 

17 “United States student” means a national of the 

18 United States who is enrolled at an institution of 

19 higher education located 'within the United States. 

20 SEC. 5. ESTABLISHMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF T HE SEN- 

21 ATOR PAUL SIMON STUDY ABROAD FOUNDA- 

22 TION. 

23 (a) ESTiYBLISIIMENT. 

24 (1) In geneiuyIj. — There is established in the 

25 executive branch a coiporation to be known as the 
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1 “Senator Paul Simon Stndy Abroad Fonndation” 

2 that shall be responsible for carndng out this Act 

3 under the authorities of the Mntnal Educational and 

4 Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2451 et 

5 seq.). The Fonndation shall be a government cor- 

6 poration, as defined in section 103 of title 5, United 

7 States Code. 

8 (2) BOimi) OF DIKBCTORS. — The Foundation 

9 shall be governed by a Board of Directors chaired by 

10 the Secretary of State (or the Secretary’s designee) 

11 in accordance 'with subsection (d). 

12 (3) Intent of congress. — I t is the intent of 

13 Congress in establishing the structure of the Foun- 

14 dation set forth in this subsection to create an entity 

15 that 'will administer a study abroad program that — 

16 (A) serves the lorrg-terrn foreigir policy arrd 

17 rratiorral security rreeds of the Urrited States; 

1 8 brrt 

19 (B) operates irrdeperrderrtly of short-term 

20 political arrd foreigrr policy corrsideratiorrs. 

21 (b) ]\'LtNi)ATE of Foundation. — I rr adrnirristerirrg 

22 the program referred to irr srrbsectiorr (a)(3), the Forrrrda- 

23 tiorr shall — 

24 (1) promote the objectives arrd prrrposes of this 

25 Act; 
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1 (2) tlirongli responsive, flexible grant -making, 

2 promote aecess to study abroad opportnnities by 

3 United States students at diverse institutions of 

4 higher edneation, inelnding two-year institutions, nii- 

5 nority-sening institutions, and institutions that 

6 seiwe nontraditional students; 

7 (3) through creative gTant-niaking, promote ac- 

8 cess to study abroad opportnnities by diverse United 

9 States students, including minority students, stu- 

10 dents of limited financial means, and nontraditional 

1 1 students; 

12 (4) raise fluids from the private sector to sup- 

13 plenient fluids made available under this Act; and 

14 (5) be committed to minimizing adniinistrative 

15 costs and to maximizing the availability of fluids for 

16 grants under this Act. 

17 (c) Chief ExECUTRTi Officer. — 

18 (1) In GENERiiij. — There shall be in the Foun- 

19 dation a Chief Executive Officer who shall be re- 

20 sponsible for the management of the Foundation. 

21 (2) Aiu^ointment. — The Chief Executive Offi- 

22 cer shall be appointed by the Board and shall be a 

23 recognized leader in higher education, business, or 

24 foreign policy, chosen on the basis of a rigorous 

25 search. 
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1 (3) Relationship to iiOiViiD. — The Chief Ex- 

2 ecutive Officer shall report to and be under the di- 

3 rect authority of the Board. 

4 (4) Compensation and ilvnk. — 

5 (A) In geneilUj. — T he Chief Executive 

6 Officer shall be eompeusated at the rate pro- 

7 \ided for level III of the Executive Schedule 

8 under section 5314 of title 5, United States 

9 Code. 

10 (B) Amendment. — Section 5314 of title 

11 5, United States Code, is amended by adding at 

12 the end the follovdiig: 

13 “Chief Executive Officer, Senator Paul Simon 

14 Study Abroad Foundation.”. 

15 (5) Autiiokities and duties. — The Chief Ex- 

16 ecutive Officer shall be responsible for the nianage- 

17 ment of the Foundation and shall exercise the pow- 

18 ers and discharge the duties of the Foundation. 

19 (6) Authokity to aim^oint oeeiceks. — In 

20 consultation and vith approval of the Board, the 

21 Chief Executive Officer shall appoint all officers of 

22 the Foundation. 

23 (d) BOiiiiD op Dikbctors. — 

24 (1) EstaPjLISHMENT. — There shall be in the 

25 Foundation a Board of Directors. 
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1 (2) Duties. — Tlie Board shall perform the 

2 functions specified to be carried ont by the Board in 

3 this Act and may prescribe, amend, and repeal by- 

4 laws, rales, regulations, and procedures governing 

5 the manner in which the business of the Foundation 

6 may be eondueted and in which the powers granted 

7 to it by law may be exercised. 

8 (3) Membeksiiip. — The Board shall consist 

9 of— 

10 (A) the Secretary of State (or the See- 

11 retaiy’s desiguee), the Secretary of Education 

12 (or the Secretary’s desigrree), the Secretary of 

13 Deferrse (or the Secretary’s desigrree), arrd the 

14 Adrnirristrator of the Urrited States Agerrcy for 

15 Irrterrratiorral Develop rnerrt (or the Adrnirristra- 

16 tor’s desigrree); arrd 

17 (B) five other irrdhidrrals vdth relevarrt ex- 

18 perierrce irr matters relatirrg to strrdy abroad 

19 (sir eh as irrdividrrals who represerrt irrstitrrtiorrs 

20 of higher edrrcatiorr, brrsirress orgarrizatiorrs, for- 

21 eigrr policy orgarrizatiorrs, or other relevarrt or- 

22 garrizatiorrs) who shall be appoirrted by the 

23 Presiderrt, by arrd with the advice arrd eorrserrt 

24 of the Serrate, of which — 
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(i) one iiidhidnal shall be appointed 
from among a list of indhidnals submitted 
by the majority leader of the House of 
Representatives; 

(ii) one indhidnal shall be appointed 
from among a list of indhidnals submitted 
by the minority leader of the House of 
Representatives; 

(iii) one indhidnal shall be appointed 
from among a list of indhidnals submitted 
by the majority leader of the Senate; and 

(iv) one indhidnal shall be appointed 
from among a list of indhidnals submitted 
by the minority leader of the Senate. 

(4) Chief executr’^e officer. — The Chief 
Exeeutive Officer of the Foundation shall seive as a 
nonvoting, ex officio member of the Board. 

(5) Terms. — 

(A) Officers of the FEOERitij go\'erx- 
MENT. — Each member of the Board described 
in paragraph (3) (A) shall seixe for a term that 
is concurrent with the term of sendee of the in- 
dhidnal’ s position as an officer within the other 
Federal department or agency. 
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1 (B) Otiiek members. — Each member of 

2 the Board described in paragraph (3)(B) sliall 

3 be appointed for a term of 3 years and may be 

4 reappointed for a term of an additional 3 years. 

5 (C) Vacancies. — vacancy in the Board 

6 shall be filled in the manner in which the origi- 

7 nal appointment was made. 

8 (6) CiLURPERSON. — There shall be a Chair- 

9 person of the Board. The Secretary of State (or the 

10 Secretary’s designee) shall seiwe as the Chaiiperson. 

11 (7) Quorum. — majority of the members of 

12 the Board described in paragraph (3) shall con- 

13 stitnte a qnonnn, which, except Artli respect to a 

14 meeting of the Board during the 135-day period be- 

15 ginning on the date of the enactment of this Act, 

16 shall include at least one member of the Board de- 

17 scribed in paragraph (3)(B). 

18 (8) Meetings. — The Board shall meet at the 

19 call of the Chaiiperson. 

20 (9) Compensation. — 

21 (A) Officers of the FEDEiutij GOtT^RN- 

22 MENT. — 

23 

24 


25 
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Board described in paragraph (3) (A) may 
not receive additional pay, allowances, or 
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benefits by reason of the member’s sendee 
on the Board. 

(ii) TiiiUTSL EXi^ENSES. — Each sneh 
member of the Board shall receive travel 
expenses, inclnding per diem in lien of sub- 
sistence, in aeeordanee vitli applicable pro- 
\isions under snbehapter I of chapter 57 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(B) Other members. — 

(i) In gexer^vIj. — Except as proUded 
in danse (ii), a member of the Board de- 
scribed in paragraph (3)(B) — 

(I) shall be paid compensation 
ont of funds made available for the 
purposes of this Act at the daily 
equivalent of the highest rate payable 
mider section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, for each day (inclnding 
travel time) dnring which the member 
is engaged in the actual performance 
of duties as a member of the Board; 
and 

(II) while away from the mem- 
ber’s home or regular place of busi- 
ness on necessary travel hr the actrral 
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performance of duties as a member of 
the Board, shall be paid per diem, 
travel, and transportation expenses in 
the same manner as is provided under 
subehapter I of chapter 57 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(ii) LiiiiTATiON. — member of the 
Board may not be paid compensation 
under clause (i)(II) for more than 90 days 
in any calendar year. 

SEC. 6. ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTiVBLisiiMENT OP THE PROGKiUi. — There is 
hereby established a program, which shall — 

(1) be administered by the Foundation; and 

(2) award grants to — 

(A) United States students for study 
abroad; 

(B) nongovernmental institutions that pro- 
vide and promote study abroad opportunities 
for United States students, in consortium with 
institutions described in subparagraph (C); and 

(C) institutions of higher education, indi- 
wdually or in consortium, 

in order to accomplish the objectives set forth in 
subsection (b). 
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1 (b) Objectives. — Tlie objectives of the program es- 

2 tablislied under subsection (a) are tliat, vitliin 10 years 

3 of the date of the enactment of this Act — 

4 (1) not less than one million undergraduate 

5 United States students 'will study abroad annually 

6 for credit; 

7 (2) the deniogTaphics of study-abroad participa- 

8 tion will reflect the demographics of the United 

9 States undergraduate population, including students 

10 enrolled in community colleges, minority-seiving in- 

11 stitutions, and institutions sening large numbers of 

12 low-ineome and first-generation students; and 

13 (3) an increasing portion of study abroad will 

14 take place in nontraditional study abroad destina- 

15 tions, with a substantial portion of such increases 

16 taking place in developing countries. 

17 (c) Mandate of the PKOGRiUi. — In order to ac- 

18 eomplish the objectives set forth in subsection (b), the 

19 Foundation shall, in administering the program estab- 

20 lished under subsection (a), take fully into account the rec- 

21 ommendations of the Commission on the Abraham Lineohi 

22 Study Abroad Fellowship Program (established pursuant 

23 to section 104 of the Miscellaneous Appropriations and 

24 Offsets Act, 2004 (dhision H of Public Law 108-199)). 
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1 (d) Structure of GrzINTS. — I n accordance with 

2 the recommendations of tlie Commission on tlie Abraham 

3 Lincoln Study Abroad Fellowship Progi-am, grants award- 

4 ed under the program established under subsection (a) 

5 shall be stractured to the niaximmn extent practicable to 

6 promote appropriate reforms in institutions of higher edn- 

7 cation in order to remove barriers to participation by stn- 

8 dents in study abroad. 

9 (e) Baivvxce of Long-Term and Short-Term 

10 Study Abro^vd ProcjrzVMS. — In administering the pro- 

11 gram established under subsection (a), the Foundation 

12 shall seek an appropriate balance between — 

13 (1) longer-term study abroad programs, which 

14 maximize foreign-language learning and intercnltural 

15 miderstanding; and 

16 (2) shorter-term study abroad programs, which 

17 maximize the accessibility of study abroad to non- 

18 traditional students. 

19 SEC. 7. ANNUAL REPORT. 

20 (a) Keport Required. — Not later than March 31, 

21 2008, and each March 31 thereafter, the Foundation shall 

22 submit to the appropriate congressional committees a re- 

23 port on the implementation of this Act during the prior 

24 fiscal year. 
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1 (b) Contexts. — Tlie report required by subsection 

2 (a) shall include — 

3 (1) the total financial resources available to the 

4 Foundation during the year, including appropriated 

5 funds, the value and source of any gifts or donations 

6 accepted pursuant to section 8(a)(6), and any other 

7 resources; 

8 (2) a description of the Board’s policy priorities 

9 for the year and the bases upon which competitive 

10 grant proposals were solicited and awarded to insti- 
ll tutions of higher education, nongovernmental insti- 

12 tutions, and consortiums pursuant to section 

13 6(a)(2)(B) and 6(a)(2)(C); 

14 (3) a list of grants made to institutions of high- 

15 er education, nongovernmental institutions, and con- 

16 sortiums pursuant to section 6(a)(2)(B) and 

17 6(a)(2)(C) that includes the identity of the institu- 

18 tional recipient, the dollar amount, and the esti- 

19 mated number of study abroad opportunities pro- 

20 \ided to United States students by each grant; 

21 (4) a description of the bases upon which the 

22 Foundation made grants directly to United States 

23 students pursuant to section 6(a)(2)(A); 
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1 (5) the number and total dollar amount of 

2 grants made direetly to United States students by 

3 the Foundation pursuant to section 6(a)(2)(A); and 

4 (6) the total administrative and operating ex- 

5 penses of the Foundation for the year, as well as 

6 specific information on — 

7 (A) the number of Foundation employees 

8 and the cost of compensation for Board nieni- 

9 bers, Foundation employees, and personal seiv- 

10 ice contractors; 

11 (B) costs associated with securing the use 

12 of real property for carndng out the functions 

13 of the Foundation; 

14 (C) total travel ex|)enses incurred by Board 

15 members and Foundation employees in connec- 

16 tion with Foundation acthities; and 

17 (D) total representational exi^enses. 

18 SEC. 8. POWERS OF THE FOUNDATION; RELATED PROVI- 

19 SIONS. 

20 (a) PowTUiS. — The Foundation — 

21 (1) shall have perpetual succession unless dis- 

22 solved by a law enacted after the date of the enact- 

23 merit of this Act; 

24 (2) may adopt, alter, and use a seal, which shall 

25 be judicially noticed; 
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1 (3) may make and perform such eoiitraets, 

2 grants, and other agreements with any person or 

3 government however designated and wherever sitn- 

4 ated, as may be necessary for earndng ont the finie- 

5 tions of the Foundation; 

6 (4) may determine and prescribe the manner in 

7 which its obligations shall be incurred and its ex- 

8 penses allowed and paid, inclnding expenses for rep- 

9 resentation; 

10 (5) may lease, purchase, or othenvise acquire, 

11 improve, and use such real property wherever situ- 

12 ated, as may be necessary for earndng ont the func- 

13 tions of the Foundation; 

14 (6) may accept cash gifts or donations of seiv- 

15 ices or of property (real, personal, or mixed), tan- 

16 gible or intangible, for the purpose of carr\dng out 

17 the pimdsions of this Act; 

18 (7) may use the United States mails in the 

19 same manner and on the same conditions as the ex- 

20 ecutive departments; 

21 (8) may contract with indhdduals for personal 

22 sei'^dces, who shall not be considered Federal eni- 

23 ployees for any provision of law administered by the 

24 Office of Personnel Management; 
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1 (9) may hire or obtain passenger motor velii- 

2 eles; and 

3 (10) shall have snch other powers as may be 

4 necessary and ineident to eari'i.dng ont this Act. 

5 (b) PRixciPiVij Office. — The Fomidation shall 

6 maintain its principal office in the metropolitan area of 

7 Washington, District of Colnmbia. 

8 (c) AinnjCiVBiLiTY of Go\t5knment Cokpoirvtion 

9 CoNTKOL Act. — 

10 (1) Ix gexekaIj. — The Fonndation shall be 

11 subject to chapter 91 of subtitle VI of title 31, 

12 United States Code, except that the Fonndation 

13 shall not be authorized to issue obligations or offer 

14 obligations to the public. 

15 (2) COXFORMIXG iVMEXDMEXT. — Section 

16 9101(3) of title 31, United States Code, is amended 

17 by adding at the end the following: 

18 “(R) the Senator Paul Simon Study 

19 Abroad Foundation.”. 

20 (d) IXSPECTOR GeXER/Uj. 

21 (1) Ix gexer/Uj. — The Inspector General of 

22 the Department of State shall serve as Irrspector 

23 Gerreral of the Forrrrdatiorr, arrd, irr aetirrg irr srrch 

24 capacity, may corrdrret reciews, irrvestigatiorrs, arrd 
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1 inspections of all aspects of the operations and ae- 

2 thities of the Foundation. 

3 (2) Authokity of the BOi\KD. — In earndng 

4 ont the responsibilities under this snbseetion, the In- 

5 spector General shall report to and be under the 

6 general snpenision of the Board. 

7 (3) Reimbursement and authorization op 

8 SERVICES. — 

9 (A) Reimbursement. — The Foundation 

10 shall reimburse the Department of State for all 

11 expenses incurred by the Inspector General in 

12 connection vitli the Inspector General’s respon- 

13 sibilities under this subsection. 

14 (B) Authorization for SER^^CES. — Of 

15 the amount authorized to be appropriated 

16 under section l()(a) for a fiscal year, up to 

17 $2, 000, 000 is authorized to be made available 

18 to the Inspector General of the Department of 

19 State to eondnet reOews, investigations, and in- 

20 spections of operations and aethities of the 

21 Foundation. 

22 SEC. 9. GENERAL PERSONNEL AUTHORITIES. 

23 (a) DETiUU OP PersonneIj. — Upon request of the 

24 Chief Executive Officer, the head of an agency may detail 

25 any employee of such agency to the Foundation on a reini- 
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1 bnrsable basis. Aiiy employee so detailed remains, for the 

2 purpose of presei'^ing such employee’s allowances, prhi- 

3 leges, rights, seniority, and other benefits, an employee of 

4 the agency from which detailed. 

5 (b) KeempijOyment Rights. — 

6 (1) In geneiIiVIj. — ^A n employee of an agency 

7 who is sei'^ing under a career or career conditional 

8 appointment (or the equivalent), and who, with the 

9 consent of the head of such agency, transfers to the 

10 Foundation, is entitled to be reemployed in such eni- 

11 ployee’s former position or a position of like senior- 

12 ity, status, and pay in such agency, if such 

1 3 employee — 

14 (A) is separated from the Foundation for 

15 any reason, other than misconduct, neglect of 

16 duty, or malfeasance; and 

17 (B) applies for reemplownent not later 

18 than 90 days after the date of separation from 

19 the Foundation. 

20 (2) Si’ECiFic RIGHTS. — ^Aii employee who satis- 

21 fies paragraph (1) is entitled to be reemployed (in 

22 accordance with such paragraph) vitliin 30 days 

23 after apphdng for reeniplo\ment and, on reeniploy- 

24 ment, is entitled to at least the rate of basic pay to 
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1 which such employee would have been entitled had 

2 such employee never transferred. 

3 (c) Hiking Autiiokity. — Of persons employed by 

4 the Foundation, not to exceed 30 persons may be ap- 

5 pointed, compensated, or removed without regard to the 

6 chil sendee laws and regulations. 

7 (d) Basic Pay. — The Chief Executive Officer may fix 

8 the rate of basic pay of employees of the Foundation wdth- 

9 out regard to the pimdsions of chapter 51 of title 5, 

10 United States Code (relating to the classification of posi- 

11 tions), subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title (relating 

12 to General Schedule pay rates), except that no employee 

13 of the Foundation may receive a rate of basic pay that 

14 exceeds the rate for level IV of the Executive Schedule 

15 under section 5315 of such title. 

16 (e) Definitions. — In this section — 

17 (1) the term “agency” means an executive 

18 agency, as defined by section 105 of title 5, United 

19 States Code; and 

20 (2) the term “detail” means the assignment or 

21 loan of an employee, without a change of position, 

22 from the agency by which such employee is employed 

23 to the Foundation. 
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1 SEC. 10. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

2 (a) Authokizatiox op Ai^PKOPKiiVnoNS. — Tliere 

3 are authorized to be appropriated to cany out this Act 

4 $80, ()()(),()()() for fiscal year 2008 and each subsequent fis- 

5 eal year. 

6 (b) AijLOCAtion of Funds. — 

7 (1) In geneiuvIj. — T he Foundation may allo- 

8 cate or transfer to any agency of the United States 

9 Government any of the funds available for carrnng 

10 out this Act. Such funds shall be available for obli- 

11 gation and ex|)enditure for the purposes for which 

12 the funds were authorized, in accordance vdtli au- 

13 thority granted in this Act or under authority gov- 

14 erning the aethities of the United States Govern- 

15 ment agency to which such funds are allocated or 

16 transferred. 

17 (2) Notification. — T he Foundation shall no- 

18 tify the appropriate congressional committees not 

19 less than 15 days prior to an allocation or transfer 

20 of funds pursuant to paragraph (1). 

O 
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Chairman Lantos. Today, the United States faces a deficit of 
cultural and linguistic knowledge that is a severe handicap in our 
effort to fight extremism around the globe and to keep America 
competitive in an increasingly global economy. Currently, hard as 
this may be to believe, only 1 percent of all U.S. college students 
study abroad. These privileged few also are largely limited in their 
study to a few select countries. 

As a result, our foreign affairs agencies are hard pressed to find 
recruits who have firsthand understanding of critical cultures and 
languages, such as Arabic, Chinese, Pashtu, and Dari. H.R. 1469, 
the Senator Paul Simon Act, will seek to rectify this by vastly ex- 
panding the talent pool of young Americans with global skills. Hav- 
ing spent many years, in an earlier career, establishing California’s 
Study Abroad program, I can personally attest to the trans- 
formative power of overseas educational experiences on college stu- 
dents. 

Inspired by the recommendation of the congressionally chartered 
Lincoln Commission, H.R. 1469 will create a new, innovative, mis- 
sion-driven, government corporation charged with democratizing 
study abroad the way the G.I. Bill democratized higher education. 

Our act will create opportunities for students from diverse aca- 
demic, socio-economic, and ethnic backgrounds and will signifi- 
cantly expand participation in Study Abroad programs in nontradi- 
tional destinations, particularly in the developing worlds. Our leg- 
islation has wide support among interest groups, and I strongly 
urge all of my colleagues to support it. 

I am pleased to yield to the ranking member, the lead Repub- 
lican co-sponsor of the legislation, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you for introducing H.R. 1469, the Senator Paul Simon Study 
Abroad Foundation Act of 2007, and we are so pleased to have in 
the audience today Senator Simon’s son, Martin Simon. We are 
pleased that the family is going to carry on with the senator’s im- 
portant work. 

Chairman Lantos. Would Martin Simon please stand? We are 
deeply grateful for your presence. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I appreciate 
the chairman’s cooperation in incorporating into the base text my 
suggested language on congressional oversight, as well as defini- 
tions that make clear that the act is meant to help foreign study 
by American students. This act fives effect to key recommendations 
of the bipartisan, congressionally mandated report of the Abraham 
Lincoln Study Abroad Commission, as well as the 9-11 Commis- 
sion Report. 

Because of the increasing need for foreign language expertise, 
cultural knowledge, and better diplomacy, study abroad by more 
American students could help our nation’s security and future lead- 
ership in the world. This act aims to dramatically increase the 
number and diversity of American students studying abroad, with 
an eventual goal of 1 million students per year, and ensures that 
most of the increase occurs in nontraditional and strategically im- 
portant destinations, such as the Middle East and the developing 
world. 
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The act will establish the Simon Study Abroad Foundation, an 
independent U.S. Government corporation that can raise private 
sector funds to promote its work, freed from the large bureauc- 
racies and short-term agendas of other U.S. agencies. By offering 
competitive grants to universities and educational consortiums, 
based on its priorities, the Foundation will generate broader inter- 
est among American schools in Study Abroad programs, leveraging 
an impact far greater than a direct grant study program for 
schools. 

To ensure maximum transparency and efficiency, the Foundation 
will be subject to oversight by an inspector general and annual con- 
gressional reporting requirements. 

In sum, this act represents a creative, forward-thinking initiative 
to protect American leadership and security in a fast-changing 
world, and I thank the chairman for authoring this bill. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to thank my colleague, and may I just 
say, on behalf of all of us who had the privilege of serving with 
Paul Simon, he was an inspiration to this body, and we are hon- 
ored to name this legislation after Senator Paul Simon of Illinois. 

Are there any amendments? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. The question occurs on the motion to report 
the bill favorably. All in favor 

Mr. Manzullo. I have a question. 

Chairman Lantos. Yes. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. Manzullo. Thank you. I noticed that this sets up a corpora- 
tion — it is on pages 8 and 9 — within the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, along with a whole new board of 
directors, and these people get paid. The chief executive officer, at 
page 11, shall be compensated the rate provided for Level 3 of the 
Executive Schedule. And I guess what I do not understand is why 
we have to have a whole new group of bureaucrats that are set up 
for administering this program when, in fact, we have numerous 
other programs that are already working within the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Chairman Lantos. I am very pleased, my friend asked the ques- 
tion, and I think I am qualified to answer his question. 

For a period of 10 years, from 1962 to 1971, I first established, 
and then I directed, the California State Study Abroad program. It 
was more than a full-time job, and as a result of that program, we 
now have thousands of highly qualified individuals in our diplo- 
matic service, in our businesses functioning abroad, at our univer- 
sities teaching and in research positions, thousands of highly quali- 
fied American citizens who are fully familiar with the languages 
and cultures of countries ranging from Japan to Spain. 

This is not a new bureaucracy. This is a long-overdue attempt to 
enlarge the proportion of American students who feel culturally 
convenient, comfortable at home in many other societies. 

If you go to a small country, like Holland or Denmark, you will 
be stunned to find the vastly larger number of culturally and lin- 
guistically competent people than we have in dealing with other so- 
cieties and other cultures. 

This is not a new bureaucracy. It is a long-overdue, global edu- 
cational effort to enable the next generation of Americans to be 
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able to function in an increasingly complex world, and if my friend 
will allow me to finish my answer, if we expect this to be done by 
people on the cheap, on the part time, on a pro forma basis, we 
would be building a singularly shaky foundation for a very impor- 
tant program. 

Both the ranking member and I, and she can speak for herself, 
do not apologize for building a solid foundation for a long-overdue 
American program at a time when the United States’ prestige, 
globally, is at an all-time low. I am happy to yield to my friend. 

Mr. Manzullo. Well, I am just trying to figure out how much 
the bureaucrats are going to take. With all respect, Mr. Chairman, 
it does state that there will be a brand-new CEO set up, that there 
will be a new board of directors, and that all of these people would 
get paid. How many students would be the beneficiaries of this pro- 
gram? 

Chairman Lantos. We are anticipating 1 million students to be 
the beneficiaries of the program 

Mr. Manzullo. Under this program? 

Chairman Lantos. Yes, and with all due respect to my friend, 
we also get paid for the work we do, so I do not find it un-American 
that people who do an honest day’s work for an important project 
get paid. I do not think this is un-American. 

Mr. Manzullo. I did not state it was un-American. I think it is 
American also that we look after what the taxpayers are actually 
paying for this. The reason I asked the question is, for example, for 
every million dollars that goes in the program, how much goes to 
the people administering it? 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, in my freshman year of 1993, 
we had an extraordinary situation where we were trying to coordi- 
nate all of these student exchange programs. No one knew how 
many exchange programs existed. No one knew how much money 
was being used. No one knew the parameters of it. In fact, it ended 
up with a cut to all of the programs of about 20 to 25 percent. My 
goal back then was simply to find out how much money was being 
spent, and that was the reason I asked the question. I think it is 
a very fair 

Chairman Lantos. Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. I thank the chairman. The gen- 
tleman brings up a very important question about the funding and 
the pay, and I would like to address that, if I may. 

The act, the bill before us, does authorize $80 million per year, 
authorizes, which is certainly a large investment, but it is substan- 
tially less than the total amount that was sought by the Lincoln 
Commission. They endorsed $75 million in the first year, $100 mil- 
lion the next year, and $125 million per year from 2011 onward, 
and Foundation funding would still be subject to annual appropria- 
tion. This is the authorization. 

A few further points, Mr. Chairman. For the board members. 
Federal employees who are on the board do not receive any addi- 
tional compensation for serving on the board, and the members on 
the board who are non-Federal employees; they are paid at the 
daily rate only. That is the date that is set and published in The 
Register, and it says, on page 16: “Limitations. A member of the 
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board may not be paid compensation for more than 90 days in any 
calendar year.” 

In other words, the board members will meet, and it is like get- 
ting a per diem for the meeting dates, and, at no time, could they 
get paid for more than 90 days for those meetings. There is a paid 
CEO, but the board members — there may be some confusion about 
that. It is almost a per diem that they get paid for attending the 
agenda and the Commission hearings of the Foundation. So there 
is a paid CEO, but the board members are just compensated at the 
daily rate. 

Mr. Manzullo. Is this a political appointment, or is it a career 
within the State Department itself? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. It is an independent — let me get to the area, 
if I could. 

Chairman Lantos. It is an independent entity. It is not a State 
Department 

Mr. Manzullo. Then the goal of the director would be also to 
raise money on the outside. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Correct. Private sector funds. Let me just 
yield to the chairman. Correct. 

Mr. Manzullo. Okay. Thank you. 

Chairman Lantos. Any other questions? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. If not, the question occurs on the motion to 
report the bill favorably. All in favor, say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed, say no. The ayes have it, and the 
motion to report favorably is adopted. 

Chairman Lantos. Pursuant to notice, I call up the bill, H.R. 
1405, the Wildlife GAINS Act of 2007, for purposes of markup and 
move its favorable recommendation to the House. Without objec- 
tion, the bill will be considered as read and open for amendment 
at any point. The amendment in the nature of a substitute, which 
the members have before them, will be considered as read and be 
considered as the original text for purposes of amendment. The 
Chair recognizes himself to briefly explain the bill. 

[H.R. 1405 and the Amendment in the Nature of a Substitute to 
H.R. 1405 Offered by Mr. Lantos follow:] 
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IIOtii congress 
1st Session 


H.R.1405 


To establish a wildlife global animal information network for suiweillaiiee 
internationally to combat the gnming threat of emerging diseases that 
involve wild animals, such as bird flu, and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVHIS 

IMabch 8, 2007 

Ms. DeIjAIIro (for herself, Mrs. Lowey, Ms. Jackson-Lee of Texas, Mr. 
IjAntos, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Serrano, Mr. Blumbnauer, Mr. Meeks 
of New York, Ms. McCollum of Minnesota, Mr. Wbxler, Mr. 
McIIugu, and Mr. HASTINGS of Florida) introdneed the followinp; bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and in addition 
to the Committees on Encroj' and Commcrec, Natural Rcsourecs, and 
Agriculture, for a period to be subsequently determined by the Speaker, 
in each ease for consideration of such proGsions as fall within the juris- 
diction of the eommittcc concerned 


A BILL 

To establish a Mdldlife global animal information network 
for surveillanee internationally to eonibat the growing 
threat of emerging diseases that involve vild animals, 
such as bird flu, and for other puiposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and, House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United, States of America, in Congress assembled, 


1 
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2 

1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

2 Tliis Act may be cited as the “Wildlife Global Aiiimal 

3 Information Network for SniTeillance Act” or “Wildlife 

4 GAINS Act”. 

5 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

6 Congress finds that — 

7 (1) the ongoing panzootic of highly pathogenic 

8 a\ian influenza (HPAI) strain H5N1 in Asia and 

9 Eurasia is a threat to global human health and the 

10 global poultry industry; 

11 (2) the HPAI \inis is capable of causing nias- 

12 sive aHan die-offs, and response can easily involve 

13 the culling of tens of millions of domestic poultry or 

14 domestic waterfowl, resulting in significant economic 

15 losses; 

16 (3) the fatality rate due to infection in humans 

17 may be 30 to 50 percent or more; 

18 (4) it has long been known that wild birds are 

19 a reservoir host for a\iarr irrflrrerrza virrrses world- 

20 vide; 

21 (5) the 1918 parrdemic, the most lethal of the 

22 three parrdemics that killed over 40,000,000 people 

23 woridvide, was carrsed by arr irrflrrerrza ^ir^rs that irri- 

24 tially jrrmped directly from birds to hrrmarrs arrd srrb- 

25 seqrrerrtly evolved arr ability to trarrsmit from 

26 hrrmarr-to-hrrmarr; 
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1 (6) this precedent for an a\ian influenza virns 

2 to transmit directly from birds to linmans, then 

3 spread among linmans, significantly raises the eon- 

4 eern about the current H5N1 influenza strain; 

5 (7) increased suiTeillance, inclnding on niigra- 

6 tory birds, is critical to eontrolling a\ian inflnenza 

7 and preparing for other potential emerging infee- 

8 tions diseases; 

9 (8) the capacity to proactively detect the 

10 threats conld result in significantly improved disease 

1 1 prediction and prevention capabilities; 

12 (9) international 'wildlife health sniveillance 

13 does not clearly fall under the jurisdiction of any 

14 Federal or international agency; 

15 (10) there is a continued inability to share real- 

16 time data across the human, agricultural, 'wildlife, 

17 and veterinary agencies on zoonotic threats; 

18 (11) 'while sniveillance at domestic poultry and 

19 domestic 'waterfowl production facilities and farms is 

20 an immediate and on-going monitoring need and is 

21 being supported through relevant agencies, suiveil- 

22 lance in wild bird populations that may have been 

23 exposed to the virus is a critical component to deter- 

24 mine the spread of the '^inis, implement control 
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1 measures, and proteet liuman, livestoek, and -wildlife 

2 health; 

3 (12) monitoring and sniTeillanee of wild niigra- 

4 tory and resident water birds are critieally important 

5 to identiliing all strains of influenza \inises in wild 

6 birds as a library of possible genot\^es, determining 

7 their role in the spread of the \inis, and antieipating 

8 where outbreaks may oeeur to enhance preparedness; 

9 (13) improwing suiweillanee of wildlife health 

10 around the world would close significant jurisdic- 

11 tional and scientific gaps in current emerging infec- 

12 tious disease preparedness; 

13 (14) other emerging diseases beyond bird flu 

14 merit similar attention, in terms of the potential 

15 threats to global public health as well as 

16 agribiosecurity and biodiversity; 

17 (15) the majority of emerging infectious dis- 

18 eases identified in the past several decades have 

19 moved from wildlife to humans, largely due to 

20 human incursions into or alterations of -wildlife habi- 

21 tats and hunting, consumption, and trade of -wildlife 

22 species; 

23 (16) the human immunodefieieney -\inis (HIV) 

24 -\inis moved from chimpanzees to humans -^ia these 

25 mechanisms; 
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1 (17) many factors contribute to disease emer- 

2 gence and spread from 'wildlife to domestic animals 

3 and Imnians, including environmental degradation 

4 and the handling, consumption, and trade of 'wildlife 

5 and 'wildlife-derived products; 

6 (18) from a’^ian influenza to the severe acute 

7 respiratory s\ui drome (SAKS), from bo'^ine tuber- 

8 culosis to the Ebola '\inis, and from HIV/AIDS to 

9 monkey pox, a long list of zoonotic diseases nega- 

10 lively impacts people’s lives and livelihoods and costs 

1 1 the global economy billions of dollars; and 

12 (19) the Government of the United States lacks 

13 a comprehensive program to monitor 'wildlife health 

14 around the world, a program that could proactively 

15 inform preparedness not just in the case of a poten- 

16 tial H5N1 influenza strain pandemic, but also for a 

17 broader array of emerging infectious disease threats 

18 that often arise at the interface between wildlife, hu- 

19 mans, and their domestic animals. 

20 SEC. 3. PURPOSE. 

21 The puipose of this Act is to establish a Wildlife 

22 Global Animal Information Network for Surveillance — 

23 (1) to more rapidly and efficiently detect, 

24 verify, and report on the presence of infectious dis- 
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1 eases, such as liig’lily pathogenic a\iaii influenza, in 

2 birds and other 'wildlife around the 'world; 

3 (2) to use information on pathogens found dnr- 

4 ing sniTeillance of 'wildlife to better delineate poten- 

5 tial threats to domestic animals, humans, as well as 

6 'wildlife itself; 

7 (3) to use information on wiieii and where 

8 HPAI and other pathogens of concern are identified 

9 in wildlife — 

10 (A) to better gniide preparedness in the 

1 1 United States and around the w'oiid; and 

12 (B) to cany out a strategic wildlife health 

13 sniweillanee initiative that will pro’^ide regions, 

14 countries, and specific locations with early 

15 warning information that will help target re- 

16 sources tow^ard enhancement of agribioseenrity, 

17 sniveillance, public health 'vigilance, and related 

1 8 areas; 

19 (4) to create an open access database within 

20 which information on HPAI and other pathogens of 

21 interest identified in wild birds and other vildlife 

22 can be shared as close to real time as possible; 

23 (5) to protect the health and safety of United 

24 States citizens and officials traveling or Ihing 

25 abroad; and 
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1 (6) to protect the economic interests of the 

2 United States and its partners from threats to 

3 health, agrieultnre, and natural resonrees, inelnding 

4 'ttildlife itself. 

5 SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

6 In this Act: 

7 (1) ADMlNlSTliiVrOK. — The term “Adminis- 

8 trator” means the Administrator of the United 

9 States Agency for International Development, acting 

10 in partnership vitli an eligible organization. 

11 (2) Eligible okganizatiox. — The term “eligi- 

12 ble organization” means a nongovernmental 'wildlife 

13 eonseivation organization chartered in the United 

14 States with — 

15 (A) extensive global wildlife health experi- 

16 ence in tracking disease in wild birds and other 

17 wildlife, inclnding free-ranging, captive, and 

18 wild bird species; 

19 (B) proven ability in identiMng awian in- 

20 flnenza, Ebola virus, and other pathogens in 

21 wild birds or other wildlife; 

22 (C) exjierienee managing and implementing 

23 similar wildlife sniveillanee aethities under the 

24 auspices of the United States Agency for Inter- 

25 national Development; and 
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1 (D) accredited zoological facilities in the 

2 United States. 

3 (3) HPAI. — The term “HPAI” means highly 

4 pathogenic a\ian intlnenza. 

5 (4) Wildlife GiUNS. — The term “Wildlife 

6 GAINS” means the Wildlife Global Animal Infornia- 

7 tion Network for SniTeillance established mider sec- 

8 tion 5(a). 

9 (5) WiIjDIjIPE gains PiVKTXERS. — The term 

10 “Wildlife GAINS partners” means the partners of 

11 the Wildlife GAINS described in section 5(b). 

12 SEC. 5. WILDLIFE GLOBAL ANIMAL INFORMATION NET- 

1 3 WORK FOR SURVEILLANCE. 

14 (a) ESTiVBijisiiMENT. — Not later than 90 days after 

15 the date of enactment of this Act, the Administrator shall 

16 offer to enter into a contract 'with 1 or more eligible orga- 

17 nizations to establish a Wildlife Global Animal Informa - 

1 8 tion Network for Sniweillance. 

19 (b) Partners. — I n administering the Wildlife 

20 GAINS, the Administrator and the eligible organization 

21 shall collaborate 'with appropriate — 

22 (1) Federal and State agency partners, 

23 inclnding — 

24 (A) the Department of AgTicultnre, acting 

25 thi'ongh — 
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14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
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22 
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9 

(i) the Agrienltural Research Sendee; 

and 

(ii) the Animal and Plant Health In- 
speetion Sendee; 

(B) the Department of Health and Human 
Sendees, acting through the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention; 

(C) the Department of Homeland Security; 

(D) the Department of Defense; 

(E) the Department of the Interior, acting 
through — 

(i) the United States Geologdcal Sur- 
vey; and 

(ii) the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Sendee; and 

(F) various State wildlife agencies in the 
United States; 

(2) multilateral agency partners, including — 

(A) the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion; 

(B) the World Health Organization; 

(C) the Office International des Epizootics, 
the world animal health organization; and 

(D) the World Consen^ation Union; 
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1 (3) coiiseiTatioii organizations with expertise in 

2 international and domestic wildlife monitoring and 

3 sniweillanee; 

4 (4) accredited colleges of veterinaiy medicine 

5 and medicine; and 

6 (5) other national and international partners, 

7 as necessary. 

8 (c) iNTEKNATiONiiij Sur\'EIIjIjANCE. — T he eligible 

9 organization, in coordination with the United States Agen- 

10 cy for International Development, shall manage an inter- 

11 national smweillance program under which Federal Wild- 

12 life GAINS partners shall, and non-Federal Wildlife 

13 GAINS partners are encouraged to — 

14 (1) monitor and test for the presence or arrival 

15 of avian influenza and other significant avian patho- 

16 gens at important bird areas around the world and 

17 in marketplaces with intense trade in 'wild birds; 

18 (2) monitor and test for the presence or arrival 

19 of other significant pathogens in free-ranging vild- 

20 life and in places with intense trade in wild animals; 

21 (3) use trained professionals to collect samples 

22 and other data and send samples to appropriate di- 

23 agnostic centers; 
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(4) use the Wildlife GAINS, in partnership with 
relevant agencies and organizations, for 
condncting — 

(A) disease sniveillanee aethities on migra- 
tory birds and other vildlife worldwide; 

(B) domestic and international field inves- 
tigations on inigTatoiy birds and other wildlife; 

(C) training and capaeity-building acthi- 
ties related to the relationships between hmnan 
health, domestic animal health, and 'wildlife 
health; and 

(D) research on methods and approaches 
for detection and enhanced sniveillanee of 
HPAJ and other pathogens in migratoiy birds 
and other 'wildlife; and 

(5) send samples for pathogen identification 
and testing to certified laboratories that — 

(A) meet internationally established meth- 
ods standards; 

(B) are located at — 

(i) the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention; 

(ii) the Office International des 
Epizootics, the world animal health organi- 
zation; 
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(ill) the Food and Agrienlture Organi- 
zation; 

(iv) National Veterinaiy Ser\iees Lab- 
oratories of the Department of Agrienltnre; 

(v) the AgTieultnral Researeh Sendee; 
or 

(\d) other relevant speeialized labora- 
tories; and 

(C) report the findings baek to the eligible 
organization and Wildlife GAINS partners. 

(d) Network. — 

(1) Partners. — Federal Wildlife GAINS part- 
ners shall, and non-Federal Wildlife GAINS part- 
ners are encouraged to, transmit information related 
to global distribution and characteristics of signifi- 
cant pathogens to the Administrator acting through 
the eligible organization. 

(2) AdministrzVTIOX. — The Administrator, act- 
ing through the eligible organization, shall — 

(A) nse sniveillanee reports and other for- 
mal and informal sources of information to 
identify and investigate local disease outbreaks 
of a\dan inflnenza and other infections diseases 
invohdng vdldlife, in coordination with Wildlife 
GAINS partners; 
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(B) develop a long-term baseline of re- 
gional data related to HPAI and pathogens in 
migratoiy birds and other vildlife for analysis 
between and across sites to create a system to 
identify when and where outbreaks might ocenr 
and paths of dispersal; 

(C) provide technical assistance for disease 
prevention and control programs based on sci- 
entifie nnderstanding of the relationships be- 
tween wildlife health, domestic animal health, 
and linnian health; 

(D) provide anahdical disease findings reg- 
nlaiiy to the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development and other Federal Wild- 
life GAINS partners to prevent or combat 
linnian and animal diseases; 

(E) eondnet other aethities as are nec- 
essary to support the Wildlife GAINS network 
and Wildlife GAINS partners; and 

(F) coordinate Wildlife GAINS sniveillance 
results at the headquarters of the eligible orga- 
nization. 

(e) DATiVBASE. — 

(1) In geneRiVIj. — The Administrator, acting 
tln'ongh the eligible organization, shall manage. 
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1 map, and make available on a database on the Inter- 

2 net all results and information gathered under this 

3 Act. 

4 (2) Kequikements. — T he database shall — 

5 (A) provide geographic data on wildlife 

6 populations and the movements of the popn- 

7 lations and laboratory test results; and 

8 (B) be available for \iewing by any Federal 

9 agency, foreign country, multilateral institution, 

10 organization, or indhidual. 

11 (f) Tii/tixiNG. — The Administrator shall request ac- 

12 credited colleges of veterinary medicine and medicine and 

13 other Wildlife GAINS partners to train members of the 

14 Wildlife GAINS network to — 

15 (1) monitor important wildlife areas around the 

16 world; and 

17 (2) test for the presence or arrival of a\ian in- 

18 fluenza and other significant pathogens of zoonotic 

19 eoncern or of eoneern to domestic or wild animals. 

20 SEC. 6. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

21 There is authorized to be appropriated to cany out 

22 this Act $1(),()()0,()()() for each of fiscal years 2008 through 

23 2012. 

O 
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Amendment in the Nature of a Substitute 
TO H.R. 1405 

Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 

Strike all after the eiiaetiiig clause and insert the 
following: 

1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

2 This Act may be cited as the “Wildlife Global Animal 

3 Information Network for Sniweillance Act” or “Wildlife 

4 GAINS Act”. 

5 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

6 Congress finds that — 

7 (1) the ongoing panzootic of highly pathogenic 

8 a\ian influenza (HPAI) strain H5N1 in Asia and 

9 Eurasia is a threat to global human health and the 

10 global poultry industry; 

11 (2) the HPAI \inis is capable of causing nias- 

12 sive awan die-offs, and response can easily involve 

13 the culling of tens of millions of domestic poultry or 

14 domestic waterfowl, resulting in significant economic 

15 losses; 

16 (3) the fatality rate due to infection in humans 

17 may be 30 to 50 percent or more; 


1 
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2 

1 (4) it has long been knoTOi that wild birds are 

2 a reseiToir host for awan influenza viruses woiid- 

3 vide; 

4 (5) the 1918 pandemic, the most lethal of the 

5 three pandemics that killed over 40,()()(),0()0 people 

6 worklvide, was caused by an influenza \inis that ini- 

7 tially jumped directly from birds to Immans and snb- 

8 seqnently evolved an ability to transmit from 

9 Imnian-to-lmnian; 

10 (6) this precedent for an aeian influenza virns 

1 1 to transmit directly from birds to Immans, then 

12 spread among Immans, significantly raises the con- 

13 cern about the current H5N1 influenza strain; 

14 (7) increased surveillance, inclnding on iiiigTa- 

15 tory birds, is critical to controlling aeian influenza 

16 and preparing for other potential emerging infec- 

17 tions diseases; 

18 (8) the capacity to proactively detect the 

19 threats could result in significantly improved disease 

20 prediction and prevention capabilities; 

21 (9) international wildlife health surveillance 

22 does rrot clearly fall rrrrder the jrrrisdictiorr of arry 

23 Federal or irrterrratiorral agerrcy; 
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1 (10) there is a continued inability to share real- 

2 time data across the human, agricultural, wildlife, 

3 and veterinary agencies on zoonotic threats; 

4 (11) while suiveillance at domestic poultry and 

5 domestic waterfowl production facilities and farms is 

6 an immediate and on-going monitoring need and is 

7 being supported through relevant agencies, suiveil- 

8 lance in wild bird populations that may have been 

9 exposed to the virus is a critical component to deter- 

10 mine the spread of the \inis, implement control 

11 measures, and protect human, livestock, and wildlife 

12 health; 

13 (12) monitoring and surveillance of wild rnigra- 

14 tory arrd residerrt water birds are critically irnportarrt 

15 to iderrtiiiirrg all strairrs of irrfhrerrza ^ir^rses irr wild 

16 birds as a library of possible gerrot\^res, deterrnirrirrg 

17 their role irr the spread of the ^ir^rs, arrd arrticipatirrg 

18 wirere orrtbreaks may oeeirr to errharrce preparedrress; 

19 (13) irnpro\irrg srrrveillarree of wildlife health 

20 arorrrrd the w'orid worrld close sigrrificarrt jrrrisdie- 

21 tiorral arrd seierrtific gaps irr errrrerrt ernergirrg irrfec- 

22 tiorrs disease preparedrress; 

23 


24 


(14) other ernergirrg diseases beyorrd bird flrr 
rrrerit sirrrilar atterrtiorr, irr terms of the poterrtial 
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1 threats to global public health as well as 

2 agribioseeurity and biodiversity; 

3 (15) the majority of emerging infections dis- 

4 eases identified in the past several decades have 

5 moved from wildlife to humans, largely due to 

6 human incursions into or alterations of vildlife habi- 

7 tats and hunting, consumption, and trade of 'wildlife 

8 species; 

9 (16) the human immunodeficiency ■\inis (HIV) 

10 ■\inis moved from chimpanzees to humans "^ia these 

1 1 mechanisms; 

12 (17) many factors contribute to disease emer- 

13 gence and spread from 'wildlife to domestic animals 

14 and humans, including environmental degradation 

15 and the handling, consumption, and trade of 'wildlife 

16 and 'wildlife-derived products; 

17 (18) from a’^ian influenza to the severe acute 

18 respiratory swidrome (SAIIS), from bo'^ine tuber- 

19 culosis to the Ebola '\inis, and from HIV/AIDS to 

20 monkey pox, a long list of zoonotic diseases nega- 

21 tively impacts people’s lives and livelihoods and costs 

22 the global economy billions of dollars; and 

23 (19) the Government of the United States lacks 

24 a comprehensive prograni to monitor 'wildlife health 

25 around the world, a program that could proactively 
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1 inform preparedness not just in the case of a poten- 

2 tial H5N1 influenza strain pandemic, but also for a 

3 broader array of emerging infectious disease threats 

4 that often arise at the interface between wildlife, hu- 

5 mans, and their domestic animals. 

6 SEC. 3. PURPOSE. 

7 The purpose of this Act is to establish and maintain 

8 a Wildlife Global Animal Information Network for 

9 SuiTeillance — 

10 (1) to more rapidly and efficiently detect, 

11 verify, and report on the presence of infectious dis- 

12 eases, such as highly pathogenic a\ian influenza, in 

13 birds and other 'wildlife around the world; 

14 (2) to use information on pathogens found dur- 

15 ing suiveillance of 'wildlife to better delineate po ten- 

16 tial threats to domestic animals, humans, as well as 

17 'wildlife itself; 

18 (3) to use information on when and where 

19 HPAI and other pathogens of concern are identified 

20 in wildlife — 

21 (A) to better gniide preparedness in the 

22 United States and around the world; and 

23 

24 


25 


(B) to cany out a strategic wildlife health 
suiveillance initiative that will pro’^ide regions, 
countries, and specific locations with early 
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1 warning information that 'will help target re- 

2 sources toward enhaneement of agribioseeurity, 

3 sniweillance, public health \igilance, and related 

4 areas; 

5 (4) to create an open access database within 

6 which information on HPAI and other pathogens of 

7 interest identified in wild birds and other 'wildlife 

8 can be shared as close to real time as possible; 

9 (5) to protect the health and safety of United 

10 States citizens and officials traveling or Ihing 

11 abroad; and 

12 (6) to protect the economic interests of the 

13 United States and its partners from threats to 

14 health, agrieultnre, and natural resources, including 

15 'wildlife itself. 

16 SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

17 In this Act: 

18 (1) ADMlNlSTliiVTOK. — The term “Adminis- 

19 trator” means the Administrator of the United 

20 States Agency for International Development, acting 

21 through one or more eligible organizations. 

22 (2) EijgibIjE okganizatiox. — The term “eligi- 

23 


24 


ble organization” means an organization chartered 
in the United States 'with — 
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1 (A) extensive global 'wildlife health experi- 

2 ence in tracking disease in vild birds and other 

3 'wildlife, inclnding free-ranging, captive, and 

4 'wild bird species; 

5 (B) proven ability in identiMng a’^ian in- 

6 flnenza, Ebola virus, and other pathogens in 

7 'wild birds or other 'wildlife; 

8 (C) ex|)erience managing and implementing 

9 similar 'wildlife sniTeillance acthities; and 

10 (D) accredited zoological facilities in the 

11 United States. 

12 (3) HPAI.— The term “HPAI” means highly 

13 pathogenic a’^ian influenza. 

14 (4) Wildlife cluns. — The term “Wildlife 

15 GAINS” means the Wildlife Global Animal Infornia- 

16 tion NeGvork for Smveillance established mider sec- 

17 tion 5(a). 

18 (5) WiIjDIjIFB gains iavktxbrs. — T he term 

19 “Wildlife GAINS partners” means the partners of 

20 the Wildlife GAINS described in section 5(b). 

21 SEC. 5. WILDLIFE GLOBAL ANIMAL INFORMATION NET- 

22 WORK FOR SURVEILLANCE. 

23 (a) Authorization of Assistance. — The Adminis- 

24 trator, acting through one or more eligible organizations, 

25 is anthorized to establish and maintain a program to ini- 
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1 plenieiit a Wildlife Global Animal Information Network for 

2 SuiTeillance. 

3 (b) Paktneks. — In administering the Wildlife 

4 GAINS, the Administrator shall collaborate with 

5 appropriate — 

6 (1) Federal and State agency partners, 

7 inclnding — 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


(A) the Department of AgTiculture, acting 
through — 

(i) the Agricultural Research Sendee; 

and 

(ii) the Animal and Plant Health In- 
spection Sendee; 

(B) the Department of Health and Human 
Sendees, acting through the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention; 

(C) the Department of Homeland Security; 

(D) the Department of Defense; 

(E) the Department of the Interior, acting 
through — 

(i) the United States Geological Sur- 
vey; and 

(ii) the United States Fish and Wild- 


24 


life Sendee; and 
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1 (F) various State wildlife agencies in the 

2 United States; 

3 (2) multilateral agency partners, including — 

4 (A) the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 

5 tioii; 

6 (B) the World Health Organization; 

7 (C) the Office International des Epizootics, 

8 the world animal health organization; and 

9 (D) the World Conseiwation Union; 

10 (3) conseivation organizations with expertise in 

11 international and domestic wildlife monitoring and 

12 suiveillance; 

13 (4) accredited colleges of veterinary medieine 

14 and medicine; and 

15 (5) other national and international partners, 

16 as necessary. 

17 (c) iNTEKNATIONiVIj SuR\T5ILIjANCE. — T he Adiiiiiiis- 

18 trator shall manage an international surveillance program 

19 rrrrder which Federal Wildlife GAINS partrrers shall, arrd 

20 rrorr-Federal Wildlife GAINS partrrers are errcorrraged 

21 to — 

22 (1) rnorritor arrd test for the preserrce or arrival 

23 

24 


25 


of aviarr irrfhrerrza arrd other sigrrificarrt aviarr patho- 
gerrs at irnportarrt bird areas arorrrrd the world arrd 
irr marketplaces with irrterrse trade irr vild birds; 
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1 (2) monitor and test for the presence or arrival 

2 of other significant pathogens in free-ranging vild- 

3 life and in places with intense trade in wild animals; 

4 (3) use trained professionals to collect samples 

5 and other data and send samples to appropriate di- 

6 agnostic centers; 

7 (4) use the Wildlife GAINS, in partnership with 

8 relevant agencies and organizations, for 

9 conducting — 

10 (A) disease smveillanee aethities on niigra- 

1 1 tory birds and other vildlife worldwide; 

12 (B) domestic and international field inves- 

13 tigations on inigTatoiy birds and other wildlife; 

14 (C) training and capaeity-building acthi- 

15 ties related to the relationships between hmiian 

16 health, domestic animal health, and vdldlife 

17 health; and 

18 (D) research on methods and approaches 

19 for detection and enhanced suiveillance of 

20 HPAI and other pathogens in migratory birds 

21 and other vildlife; and 

22 (5) send samples for pathogen identification 

23 and testing to certified laboratories that — 

24 (A) meet internationally established meth- 


25 


ods standards; 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


11 

(B) are located at — 

(i) the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention; 

(ii) the Office International des 
Epizootics, the world animal health organi- 
zation; 

(iii) the Food and Agrienltnre Organi- 
zation; 

(iv) National Veterinary Sei'^ices Lab- 
oratories of the Department of Agrienltnre; 

(v) the AgTieultnral Research Service; 
or 

(\i) other relevarrt specialized labora- 
tories; arrd 

(C) report the frrrdirrgs back to the Adrnirr- 
istrator arrd Wildlife GAINS partrrers. 

(d) Network. — 

(1) PiiKTNERS. — The Adrnirristrator shall re- 
qrrire Federal Wildlife GAINS partrrers, arrd errcorrr- 
age rrorr-Federal Wildlife GAINS partrrers, to trarrs- 
rrrit to the Adrrrirristrator irrforrnatiorr related to glob- 
al distribrrtiorr arrd eharaeteristics of sigirifiearrt 
pathogerrs. 

(2) Administr/VTION. — The Adrnirristrator 


25 


shall— 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


12 

(A) use sniTcillaiice reports and other for- 
mal and informal sources of information to 
identify and investigate local disease outbreaks 
of a\ian influenza and other infeetious diseases 
invobing 'wildlife, in coordination 'with Wildlife 
GAINS partners; 

(B) develop a long-term baseline of re- 
gional data related to HPAI and pathogens in 
inigTatoiy birds and other 'wildlife for analysis 
between and across sites to create a system to 
identify when and where outbreaks might occur 
and paths of dispersal; 

(C) pro’^ide technical assistance for disease 
prevention and control programs based on sci- 
entifie understanding of the relationships be- 
tween wildlife health, domestic animal health, 
and human health; 

(D) provide anahdical disease findings reg- 
ularly to the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development and other Federal Wild- 
life GAINS partners to prevent or combat 
human and animal diseases; 

(E) eonduet other aethities as are nec- 
essary to support the Wildlife GAINS network 
and Wildlife GAINS partners; and 
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1 (F) coordinate Wildlife GAINS sniTeillaiice 

2 results at the headquarters of the eligible orga- 

3 iiizatiou. 

4 (e) Database. — 

5 (1) In GENEiiiUj. — The Administrator shall 

6 manage, map, and make available on a database on 

7 the Internet all results and information gathered 

8 under this Act. 

9 (2) Requirements. — The database shall — 

10 (A) provide geographic data on 'wildlife 

11 populations and the movements of the popn- 

12 lations and laboratory test results; and 

13 (B) be available for ■^ie'wing by any Federal 

14 agency, foreign country, multilateral institution, 

15 organization, or indhidnal. 

16 (f) Tr/VINING. — The Administrator shall request ac- 

17 credited colleges of veterinary medicine and medicine and 

18 other Wildlife GAINS partners to train members of the 

19 Wildlife GAINS network to — 

20 (1) monitor important 'wildlife areas around the 

21 world; and 

22 

23 


24 


(2) test for the presence or arrival of a’^ian in- 
flnenza and other significant pathogens of zoonotic 
concern or of concern to domestic or wild animals. 
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1 SEC. 6. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

2 There is authorized to be appropriated to eany out 

3 this Act $10, 000, 000 for each of fiscal years 2008 through 

4 2012. 



Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to establish 
and maintain a wildlife global animal information net- 
work for sniweillance internationally to combat the grow- 
ing threat of emerging diseases that involve wild animals, 
such as bird flu, and for other pniposes.”. 
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Chairman Lantos. I believe we are fully aware of the risks that 
new and emerging diseases pose to the United States. The scourge 
of avian flu has known no boundaries, and the deadly risk of a 
more virulent strain of this virus is well documented. The world’s 
preeminent medical specialists and public health professionals 
have indicated the potentially enormous consequences to the 
world’s population if we fail to detect and to contain any potential 
pandemic. 

H.R. 1405, the “Wildlife Global Animal Information Network for 
Surveillance Act,” or “Wildlife GAINS Act,” authorizes the U.S. 
Agency for International Development to work with other U.S. Gov- 
ernmental agencies, conservation experts, multinational organiza- 
tions, and veterinary experts to implement a network for surveil- 
lance, detection, and identification of wildlife animals infected with 
deadly diseases such as the highly pathogenic avian flu. 

In addition, the bill, as amended by my substitute, provides $10 
million a year for 4 years to implement this surveillance work. The 
amendment before the committee makes a number of minor 
changes to the underlying bill. I urge all members to support this 
legislation. 

Are there any amendments? 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Mr. Burton of Indiana. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a question. 
Ten million dollars seems like a very small amount of money for 
a surveillance program of this size. I mean, you are talking about 
animals all over the world. I was the senior Republican for Africa 
for 10 years, and, my lord, how many animals there are over there, 
just in Africa alone. 

So I am curious how $10 million is going to be an adequate sum, 
if you are really going to have a surveillance program of this type. 

Chairman Lantos. My friend from Indiana raises a very valid 
point. The current amount spent on this is about $5 million per 
annum. This legislation doubles that. I have no particular brief for 
the amount. If my friend would like to raise it, I will not object. 

Mr. Burton. No. Pardon my English, but there ain’t no way you 
are going to be able to monitor this with $10 million. There are just 
too many animals in the world, and they have too many virulent 
diseases that may or may not be spread to humans. 

Chairman Lantos. I agree with the very wise comments of my 
friend. Let me only add, to allay his concern of the very par- 
simonious manner in which the Democratic chair of the committee 
is proceeding, that other countries also spend on this endeavor 
globally, so our $10 million is only part of the global spending. 

The question occurs on the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. All in favor will say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. All opposed will say no. 

[Pause.] 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it, and the amendment is 
agreed to. 

A question occurs on the motion to report the bill favorably, as 
amended. All in favor, say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 
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Chairman Lantos. All opposed, say no. 

[Pause.] 

Chairman Lantos. The ayes have it, and the motion to report fa- 
vorably is hereby adopted. Without objection, the bill will be re- 
ported a single amendment in the nature of a substitute incor- 
porating the amendments adopted by the committee, and the staff 
is directed to make any technical and conforming amendments. 

Well, my colleagues, we have a series of noncontroversial bills on 
the agenda. It is the intention of the Chair to consider these meas- 
ures en bloc and, by unanimous consent, authorize the Chair to re- 
port certain measures to the Whole House and seek consideration 
of the remaining bills under suspension of the rules. 

All members are given leave to insert remarks on the measures 
into the record, should they choose to do so. Before making the re- 
quest, do any members wish to be heard on these measures? Ms. 
Giffords. 

Ms. Giffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to speak 
briefly to the H.R. 1441 bill. First of all, I just want to thank you 
for convening this markup and for bringing H.R. 1441 before this 
committee. I would also like to thank Congressman Steve Pearce, 
with whom I traveled to Israel and Iraq and Kuwait recently. Usu- 
ally, this is a bipartisan piece of legislation. 

It became very apparent, being in Iraq and Israel, that we have 
to be working as closely as we possibly can with our allies to pre- 
vent the country of Iran from future strengthening their military 
force, and that is what this piece of legislation would do. It would 
ban the sale of F-14 parts, not just to Iran, but it would be a ban 
for all international F-14 parts. 

The United States sold the F-14 to Iran during the 1970s, when 
we were allies with Iran, but since that time, Iran has now become 
one of the greatest threats that we have to international peace and 
stability, as they work to pursue nuclear weapons and actively sup- 
port terrorism. There are approximately 12,000 unique parts to the 
F-14, and if we can prevent even one of those parts getting into 
the hands of the Iranians, this piece of legislation will have done 
its job. 

So I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for bringing this bill before the 
committee, and I respectfully ask for support. 

Chairman Lantos. Well, I want to thank my friend, and may I 
commend her for bringing before this body a singularly important 
piece of legislation? Ms. Watson. 

Ms. Watson. I want to thank Representative Giffords and the co- 
sponsors for this piece of legislation. I am just wondering. There is 
a prohibition against the sale. Does your bill refer to what should 
be done with these weapons afterwards? Would they be remelted 
and so on? I just wondered if there is a provision that deals with 
what happens to them. 

Ms. Giffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Am- 
bassador Watson. What this bill would do would obviously prevent 
the sale of the F-14 parts but also only direct the F-14’s to go into 
specific areas, particularly in my district, which is Davis-Moffet Air 
Force Base. 

There is a strict ban and a strict prohibition. In terms of pen- 
alties, that is not clearly laid out in the bill, but I think that the 
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biggest problem we have right now is that F-14 parts are inadvert- 
ently getting into the hands, and we need to physically lay down 
the law and say we cannot allow this to happen. 

Ms. Watson. So the parts then would go back for use in other 
authorized vehicles. 

Ms. Giffords. Ambassador Watson, actually, it would prevent 
any sale of the F-14 parts because the parts are so unique just to 
the F-14 

Chairman Lantos. They would remain in our inventory, Ms. 
Watson. 

Ms. Watson. Okay. That is what I needed to know. I did not 
know whether they were going to be destroyed or used 

Chairman Lantos. No. They will remain in inventory. 

Ms. Watson. All right. Thank you. 

Ms. Giffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Watson. That answers my question. 

Chairman Lantos. Any other issue? 

Mr. Klein. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Yes. Mr. Klein? 

Mr. Klein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to briefly 
comment on House Resolution 267, the seized British soldiers reso- 
lution, if I could, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for swiftly bringing this reso- 
lution to markup. I admire your leadership on the issue of Iran, 
and the Iranian threat, of course, as we know, on many levels, is 
one of the most critical issues facing this committee and, indeed, 
facing the world today. 

My colleagues in the Iran Working Group were appalled at Iran’s 
actions last week, when they seized 15 British sailors and marines 
in the Persian Gulf. As we all remember, this is not the first time 
that this has happened, but I certainly hope that this is the last. 

Iran has ignored the international community for too long, flout- 
ing international will when it comes to the Iranian nuclear pro- 
gram and holding soldiers hostage. I believe it is particularly nota- 
ble that these soldiers and marines were captured on the same day 
that the U.N. debated additional sanctions for Iran’s continued ef- 
forts to enrich Uranium. The U.N. unanimously approved these 
sanctions on Saturday, including a ban on arms sales from Iran, 
as well as the freezing of assets of 28 people and organizations in- 
volved with its nuclear program. 

I hope that these sanctions, coupled with this resolution, which 
expresses the will of Congress, calling for Iran to free these sailors, 
will send the strongest message to Iran. Given the severity of this 
international crisis, it is critical that the United States Congress 
send a clear condemnation of Iran’s unacceptable conditions, and I 
appreciate your time and yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I want to assure my colleagues that we are 
moving these items as expeditiously as possible. I ask all of you to 
stay here for a few more minutes because we need a reporting 
quorum. 

Without objection, the following bills are ordered favorably re- 
ported to the House: H.R. 1441, to prohibit the sale by the Depart- 
ment of Defense of parts for F-14 fighter aircraft; H.R. 1678, the 
Torture Victims Relief Act. 
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In addition and without objection, the chairman is authorized to 
seek consideration of the following bills under suspension of the 
rules and the amendments to those measures, which the members 
have before them, shall be deemed adopted: H. Con. Res. 100, con- 
demning the recent violent actions of the Government of Zimbabwe 
against peaceful opposition party activists and members of civil so- 
ciety; H. Res. 100, expressing the sympathy of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the families of women and girls murdered in Guate- 
mala and encouraging the Government of Guatemala to bring an 
end to these horrendous crimes; H. Res. 125, expressing deep con- 
cern over the use of civilians as “human shields,” in violation of 
international humanitarian law and the law of war during armed 
conflict, including Hezbollah’s tactic of embedding its forces among 
civilians to use them as human shields during the summer of 2006 
conflict between Hezbollah and the State of Israel; H. Res. 158, ob- 
serving the 200th anniversary of the abolition of the British slave 
trade and encouraging the people of the United States, particularly 
the youth of the United States, to remember the life and legacy of 
William Wilberforce; H. Res. 196, supporting the goals and ideals 
of World Water Day; H. Res. 240, urging all member countries of 
the International Commission of the International Tracing Service 
who have yet to ratify the May 2006 Amendments to the 1955 
Bonn Accords Treaty, to expedite the ratification process to allow 
the open access to the Holocaust archives located at Bad Arolsen 
in Germany; and, finally, H. Res. 267, calling for the immediate 
and unconditional release of British marines and sailors held cap- 
tive by Iran, and for other purposes. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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IIOtii congress 
1st Session 


H.R.1441 


To prohibit the sale by the Department of Defense of parts for P-14 fitflitcr 

aircraft. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATTVHIS 

March 9, 2007 

Ms. Giffords (for herself and Mr. Pearce) introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and in addition 
to the Committee on Anned Sendees, for a period to be subsequently de- 
termined by the Speaker, in each case for consideration of such proGsions 
as fall udthin the jurisdiction of the committee coneerned 


A BILL 

To prohibit the sale by the Department of Defense of parts 
for F-14 fighter aircraft. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and, House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United, States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Stop Ai'iiiing Iran 

5 Act”. 


1 
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1 SEC. 2. PROHIBITION ON SALE BY DEPARTMENT OF DE- 

2 FENSE OF PARTS FOR F-14 FIGHTER AIR- 

3 CRAFT. 

4 (a) FindinXtS. — C ongress makes the following find- 

5 ings: 

6 (1) The Department of Defense is responsible 

7 for demilitarizing and auctioning off sensitive snr- 

8 phis United States military equipment. 

9 (2) F-14 “Tomcat” fighter aircraft have re- 

10 cently been retired, and their parts are being made 

1 1 available by anetion in large quantities. 

12 (3) Iran is the only country, besides the Urrited 

13 States, fhdrrg F-14 fighter aircraft arrd is pirr- 

14 chasirrg sirrphis parts for such aircraft from brokers. 

15 (4) The Goverrrrnerrt Accoirrrtability Office has, 

16 as a result of irrrdereover irrvestigative work, declared 

17 the aeqirisitiorr of the sirrphis United States military 

18 equipment, inehiding parts for F-14 fighter aircraft, 

19 to be disturbingly effortless. 

20 (5) Upon the seizure of such sensitive siiiphis 

21 military equipment being sold to Iran, United States 

22 eustorns agents have discovered these same items, 

23 haling been resold by the Department of Defense, 

24 being brokered illegally to Iran again. 


•IIR 1441 IH 
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1 (6) Iran is pursuing a unclear weapons capa- 

2 bility, and the Department of State has identified 

3 Iran as the most active state sponsor of terrorism. 

4 (7) Iran continues to provide funding, safe 

5 haven, training, and weapons to knovm terrorist 

6 groups, inclnding Hizballah, HAi\'IAS, the Palestine 

7 Islamic Jihad, and the Popular Front for the Lib- 

8 eration of Palestine. 

9 (8) The sale of spare parts for F-14 fighter 

10 aircraft could make it more difficult to confront the 

1 1 nuclear weapons capability of Iran and would 

12 strengthen the ground war capability of Iran. To 

13 prevent these threats to regional and global security, 

14 the sale of spare parts for F-14 fighter aircraft 

15 should be prohibited. 

16 (b) PkOIIIBITION on Sitl^E BY DElYVliTMBNT OF DE- 

17 FENSE. 

18 (1) In GENEiiiiij. — Notwithstanding any other 

19 pro\ision of law and except as provided in paragraph 

20 (2), the Department of Defense may not sell (wheth- 

21 er directly or indirectly) any parts for F-14 fighter 

22 aircraft, whether through the Defense Rentilization 

23 and Marketing Service or through another agency or 

24 element of the Department. 


•HR 1441 IH 
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1 (2) Exception. — Paragraph (1) shall not 

2 apply I'Tth respect to the sale of parts for F-14 

3 fighter aircraft to a museum or similar organization 

4 located in the United States that is involved in the 

5 preservation of F-14 fighter aircraft for historical 

6 purposes. 

7 (e) PkoiiiPjITION on Exi^okt License. — No license 

8 for the exjrort of parts for F-14 fighter aircraft to a non- 

9 United States person or entity may be issued by the 
10 United States Government. 

O 


•IIR 1441 IH 
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110th congress f T -pj y / ^ 

1ST Session / ^ f Q 

To amend the Torture Victims Relief Act of 1998 to autliorize appropriations 
to proGde assistance for domestic and foreig-n programs and centers 
for tlie treatment of Getims of torture, and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. SJiIITH of New Jersey introduced the follourng bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on 


A BILL 

To amend the Torture Victims Relief Act of 1998 to author- 
ize appropriations to provide assistance for domestic and 
foreign programs and centers for the treatment of vic- 
tims of torture, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 Tliis Act may be cited as the “Torture Victims Relief 

5 Reauthorization Act of 2007” . 
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1 SEC. 2. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR DOMES- 

2 TIC TREATMENT CENTERS FOR VICTIMS OF 

3 TORTURE. 

4 Section 5(b)(1) of the Torture Victims Relief Act of 

5 1998 (22 U.S.C. 2152 note) is amended to read as follows: 

6 “(1) AuTIIOKIZATION of iUn’ROPRUVTIONS. — Of 

7 the amounts authorized to be appropriated for the 

8 Department of Health and Human Sendees for fis- 

9 cal years 2008 and 2009, there are authorized to be 

10 appropriated to cany out subsection (a) 

11 $25,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 2008 and 

12 2009.”. 

13 SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOR- 

14 EIGN TREATMENT CENTERS FOR VICTIMS OF 

15 TORTURE. 

16 Section 4(b)(1) of the Torture Victims Relief Act of 

17 1998 (22 U.S.C. 2152 note) is amended to read as follows: 

18 “(1) Authorization of iUn’ROPRUVTiONS. — Of 

19 the amounts authorized to be appropriated for fiscal 

20 years 2008 and 2009 pursuant to chapter 1 of part 

21 I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, there are 

22 authorized to be appropriated to the President to 

23 cany out section 130 of such Act $12,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 2008 and 2009.”. 


24 
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1 SEC. 4. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 

2 UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO THE 

3 UNITED NATIONS VOLUNTARY FUND FOR 

4 VICTIMS OF TORTURE. 

5 Of the amounts authorized to be appropriated for fis- 

6 cal years 2008 and 2009 pursuant to chapter 3 of part 

7 I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, there are author- 

8 ized to be appropriated to the President for a voluntary 

9 contribution to the United Nations Voluntary Furrd for 

10 Victirrrs of Torture $12,000,000 for each of the fiscal 

11 years 2008 arrd 2009. 
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110th congress 

1st Session 


H. CON. RES. 


Condemning tlie recent violent actions of the Government of Zimbabwe 
against peaceful opposition party acthists and members of civil society. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. L.iLNTOS submitted tlie follotting concurreut resolution; which was referred 
to tlie Committee on 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Condemning the recent Holent actions of the Government 
of Zimbabwe against peaceful opposition party acthists 
and members of chdl society. 

VTiereas in 2005 the Govermnent of Zimbabwe launched Op- 
eration Murambatstina (“Operation Throw Out the 
Trash”) against citizens in major cities and suburbs 
throughout Zimbabwe, driwng 2,400,000 people or nearly 
one-fifth of the population from their homes, businesses, 
and livelihoods; 

mereas on March 11, 2007, opposition partj^ actmsts and 
members of eml society attempted to hold a peaceful 
praver meeting to protest the economic and political cri- 
sis engulfing Zimbabwe in which inflation is running over 
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1,700 percent and nneniplo\nnent stands at 80 percent 
and in response to President Robert Mugabe’s annonnee- 
nient that he intends to seek reeleetion in 2008 if nomi- 
nated; 

Wdiereas opposition acthist Gift Tandare died on March 11, 
2007, as a result of being shot by police while attempting 
to attend the prayer meeting and Itai Manyenike died on 
March 12, 2007, as a result of police beatings and was 
found in a morgue by his family on March 20, 2007; 

Wdiereas under the direction of President Robert Mugabe and 
the ZANU-PF government, police officers, security 
forces, and youth militia bnitally assaulted the peaceful 
demonstrators and arrested opposition leaders and hmi- 
dreds of ehilians; 

Wdiereas Movement for Democratic Change (MDC) leader 
Morgan Tsvangarai was bnitally assaulted and suffered 
a fractured skull, lacerations, and major braising; MDC 
member Sekai Holland, a 64-year old grandmother, suf- 
fered rathless attacks at Highfield Police Station, which 
resulted in the breaking of her leg, knee, arm, and three 
ribs; fellow acthist Grace Kvinjeh, age 33, also was bru- 
tally beaten, while part of one ear was ripped off; and 
Nelson Chaniisa was badly injured by suspected state 
agents at Harare airport on March 18, 2007, when try- 
ing to board a plarre for a rneetirrg of Errropearr Urriorr 
arrd ACP lawmakers irr Brrrssels, Belgirrrn; 

Wdrereas Zimbabwe’s foreigrr rnirrister warrred Westerrr dip- 
lomats that the Goverrrrnerrt of Zirrrbabwe worrld exjjel 
them if they gave support to the oppositiorr, arrd said 
Westerrr diplomats had gorre too far by offerirrg food arrd 
water to jailed oppositiorr aethists; 
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\\3iereas victims of physical assault by the Government of 
Zimbabwe have been denied emergency medical transfer 
to hospitals in neighboring South Africa at which their 
wounds can be properly treated; 

Wdiereas those incarcerated by the Government of Zimbabwe 
were denied access to legal representatives and lawers 
appearing at the jails to meet with detained clients were 
themselves threatened and intimidated; 

Wdiereas at the time of Zimbabwe’s independence, President 
Robert Mugabe was hailed as a liberator and Zimbabwe 
showed bright prospects for democracy, economic develop- 
ment, domestic reconciliation, and prosperity; 

Wdiereas President Robert Mugabe and his ZANU-PF gov- 
ernment continue to turn away from the promises of lib- 
eration and use state power to deny the people of 
Zimbabwe the freedom and prosperity they fought for 
and deseiwe; 

Wdiereas the staggering suffering brought about by the niis- 
nile of Zimbabwe has created a large-scale humanitarian 
crisis in which 3,500 people die each week from a com- 
bination of disease, hunger, neglect, and despair; 

Wdiereas the Chairman of the African Union, President Alpha 
Oumai' Konare, expressed “great concern” about 
Zimbabwe’s crisis and called for the need for the scni- 
pulous respect for human rights and democratic prin- 
ciples in Zimbabwe; 

Wdiereas the Southern African Development Community 
(SADC) Council of Non-governmental Organizations stat- 
ed that “We believe that the crisis has reached a point 
where Zimbabweans need to be strongly persuaded and 
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dii'cctly assisted to find an urgent solution to the crisis 
that affects the entire region.”; 

Wdiereas Zambian President, Lew Mwanawasa, has urged 
southern Africa to take a new approach to Zimbabwe in- 
stead of the failed “qniet diplomacy”, which he likened 
to a “sinking Titanic,” and stated that “qniet diplomacy 
has failed to help solve the political chaos and economic 
meltdown in Zimbabwe”; 

Wdiereas European Union and African, Caribbean, and Pa- 
cific lawmakers strongly condemned the latest attack on 
an opposition official in Zimbabwe and urged the govern- 
ment in Harare to cooperate with the political opposition 
to restore the rule of law; and 

Wdiereas United States Ambassador to Zimbabwe, Chris- 
topher Dell, warned that opposition to President Kobert 
Mngabe had reached a tipping point because the people 
no longer feared the regime and believed they had noth- 
ing left to lose: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 

2 concurring), That — 

3 (1) it is the sense of Congress that — 

4 (A) the state-sponsored eiolence taking 

5 place in Zimbabwe represents a serious \iola- 

6 tion of fundamental hnman rights and the nile 

7 of law and should be condemned by all respon- 

8 sible governments, chic organizations, religions 

9 leaders, and international bodies; and 

10 


11 


(B) the Government of Zimbabwe has not 
lived np to its commitments as a signatory to 
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the Constitutive Aet of the African Union and 
African Charter of Human and Peoples Rights 
which enshrine eommitment to human rights 
and good governance as foundational principles 
of African states; and 
(2) Congress — 

(A) eondemns the Government of 
Zimbabwe’s Holent suppression of political and 
human rights through its police force, security 
forces, and youth militia that deliberately inflict 
gross physical harm, intimidation, and abuse on 
those legitimately protesting the failing policies 
of the government; 

(B) holds those individual police, security 
force members, and militia involved in abuse 
and torture responsible for the acts that they 
have eommitted; 

(C) condemns the harassment and intimi- 
dation of lawers attempting to cany out their 
professional obligations to their clients and re- 
peated failure by police to comply promptly with 
court decisions; 

(D) condemns the harassment of foreign 
officials, journalists, human rights workers, and 
others, including threatening their expulsion 
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from the eoniitiy if they eoiitinue to provide 
food and water to \ictinis detained in prison 
and in poliee eustody while in the hospital; 

(E) commends United States Ambassador 
Christopher Dell and other United States Gov- 
ernment officials and foreign officials for their 
support to political detainees and wctinis of tor- 
ture and abuse while in police custody or in 
medical care centers and enconrages them to 
eontimie prowding sneh support; 

(F) calls on the Government of Zimbabwe 
to cease immediately its violent campaign 
against fundamental Imnian rights, to respect 
the courts and members of the legal profession, 
and to restore the nile of law while adhering to 
the principles embodied in an aeeonntable de- 
mocracy, inclnding freedom of association and 
freedom of exjjressioii; 

(G) calls on the Government of Zimbabwe 
to cease illegitimate interference in travel 
abroad by its citizens, especially for hmnani- 
tarian purposes; and 

(H) calls on the leaders of the Southern 
Africa Development Community (SADC) and 
the African Union to consult urgently vitli all 
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1 Zimbabwe stakeholders to iiiteiTeiie with the 

2 Government of Zimbabwe while apphdng appro- 

3 priate pressures to resolve the eeonomie and po- 

4 litieal crisis. 
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H. RES. 100 


Ex]iressing’ the s;\Tiipatliy of the House of Representatives to the families 
of women and girls murdered in Guatemala and eneouraging the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala to bring an end to these crimes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVHIS 

Janiiaey 24, 2007 

lls. Solis (for herself, Mr. Biieton of Indiana, Ms. Lee, Mr. Lantos, and 
Mr. Engel) submitted the follomng rcsolntion; which was referred to the 
Committee on Porei<?n Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Exiiressing the s\^IlpatlIy of the House of Representatives 
to the families of women and girls murdered in Guate- 
mala and eneonraging the Government of Guatemala to 
bring an end to these crimes. 

Wdiereas Guatemalan women were among the Hetims during 
the 36-year Guatemalan internal armed eonflict which 
ended with the signing of the 1996 Peace Accords and 
ushered in the process of reconciliation; 

Wdiereas since 2001, more than 2,000 women and girls have 
been murdered in Guatemala often preceded by abduc- 
tion, sexual assault, or brutal mutilation; 

Wdiereas from 2001 to 2006, the rate at which women and 
girls have been murdered in Guatemala has increased 


1 
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sliaiply, at a liiglier rate than the murder rate of men 
in Guatemala during the same period; 

Wdiereas the number of murders of Guatemalan women and 
girls has inereased signifieantly from 303 in 2001 to 
more than 500 in 2006; 

Wdiereas, aecording to reports from Guatemalan officials, 
most of the \ictims are women ranging in age from 18 
to 30 and many were abducted in broad daylight in well- 
populated areas; 

Wdiereas the manner and rate of murders of Guatemalan 
women and girls suggests an increase in gender based 
killings, an extreme form of \iolence against women that 
can include torture, mutilation, and sexual \iolence; 

Wdiereas, according to data from Guatemala’s Public Pros- 
ecutors Office, few arrests and fewer comictions have 
taken place, leading to accusations that police, prosecu- 
tors, forensics experts, and other state justice officials 
have not brought the perpetrators to justice; 

Wdiereas inadequate financial, human, and technical re- 
sources, as well as a lack of forensic and technical exirer- 
tise, has complicated the arrest and prosecution of sus- 
pects; 

Wdiereas the Guatemalan Human Rights Ombudsman reports 
that on ten separate occasions police officers have been 
implicated in the murder of Guatemalan women and girls 
and recommends that such officers and other officials be 
held accountable for their acts; 

Wdiereas the Guatemalan Special Prosecutor for Crimes 
Against Women, in her statements regarding the Guate- 
malan murder cases, reported that her office has re- 
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\iewed approximately 800 reports of domestic violence 
per month, vitli some of those cases ending in murder; 

Wdiereas the Government of Guatemala has undertaken ef- 
forts to prevent Golence against women, as e\idenced by 
its ratification of the United Nations Convention Against 
Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treat- 
ment or Punishment, the United Nations Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women, the Convention of Belem do Para, and other 
international human rights treaties, and the enactment of 
laws and the creation of state institutions to promote and 
protect the rights of women; 

Wdiereas, in June 2006, the Government of Guatemala suc- 
cessfully abolished the “Rape Law” which had absolved 
peipetrators of criminal responsibility for rape and cer- 
tain other crimes of Golence upon the perpetrator’s mar- 
riage with the \ictini; 

Wdiereas the Government of Guatemala has created special 
police and prosecutorial units to address the bnital mur- 
ders of Guatemalan women and girls; 

Wdiereas Guatemalan legislators from various parties have 
joined lawmakers from Mexico and Spain to form the 
Interparliamentary Network against “Femicide”; 

Wdiereas the Government of Guatemala and the United Na- 
tions recently signed an agreement to establish the Inter- 
national Commission Against Impunity in Guatemala 
(CICIG), which has a mandate to investigate and pro- 
mote prosecution of illegal security groups and clandes- 
tine security organizations that function with impunity 
and are suspected of attacking human rights defenders. 
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and other crimes that have niidermiiied overall seenrity 
ill Guatemala; 

Wdiereas murders of Guatemalan women and girls have 
brought pain to the families and friends of the vietims as 
they struggle to cope vitli the loss of their loved ones and 
the fact that the perpetrators of these heinous acts re- 
main nnknovii to the proper authorities; and 

Wdiereas contiiming impmiity for the crime of murder is a 
thi'cat to the nile of law, deniocracj^, and stability in 
Guatemala: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) exiiresses its sineerest condolenees and 

3 deepest swpathy to the families of women and girls 

4 murdered in Guatemala; 

5 (2) expresses the solidarity of the people of the 

6 United States with the people of Guatemala in the 

7 face of these tragic and senseless acts; 

8 (3) condemns the ongoing abductions and ninr- 

9 ders of women and girls in Guatemala which have 

10 been oeenrring with increasing bnitality and fre- 

1 1 qneney; 

12 (4) recognizes the courageous straggle of the 

13 Hctiins’ families in seeking justice for the Hctiins; 

14 (5) urges the Government of Guatemala to ree- 

15 ognize domestic Holenee and sexual harassment as 

16 eriniinal acts; 
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1 (6) encourages the Government of Guatemala 

2 to act with due diligence in order to investigate 

3 promptly the killings of w'omen and girls, prosecute 

4 those responsible, and eliminate the tolerance of \io- 

5 lence against women; 

6 (7) supports efforts to identify pei’petrators and 

7 unknown \ictinis through forensic analysis, ineluding 

8 DNA testing, such as the National Institute for Fo- 

9 rensic Science in Guatemala (INACIF) and encour- 

10 ages such efforts to be conducted by independent, 

11 impartial ex|)erts; 

12 (8) urges the President and Secretary of State 

13 to continue to express support for the efforts of the 

14 \ictinis’ families and loved ones to seek justice for 

15 the victims, to exirress concern relating to the con- 

16 tinned harassment of these families and the human 

17 rights defenders with wiioni they w^ork, and to ex- 

18 press concern with respect to impediments in the 

19 ability of the families to receive prompt and accurate 

20 information in their eases; 

21 (9) encourages the Secretary of State to rrrge 

22 the Goverrrrnerrt of Grraternala to horror arrd digrrify 

23 the \ictirns of the br^rtal rnrrrders arrd to corrtirrrre to 

24 irrchrde irr the Departrnerrt of State’s arrrrrral Corrrrtry 

25 Reports orr Hrrrnarr Rights Practices all irrstarrces of 
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1 improper investigatory methods, threats against 

2 human rights aethists, and the use of torture '\\itli 

3 respect to eases involving the murder and abduction 

4 of women and girls in Guatemala; 

5 (10) encourages the Secretary of State to urge 

6 the Government of Guatemala to hold aeeountable 

7 those law enforeement and judicial officials whose 

8 failure to investigate and prosecute the murders ade- 

9 quately, whether through negligence, omission, or 

10 abuse, has led to impunity for these crimes; 

11 (11) encourages the Secretary of State to srrp- 

12 port arrd rrrge the Goverrrrrrerrt of Grraternala to take 

13 rneasrrres to errsrrre that the special Grraternalarr po- 

14 lice arrd prosecutorial rrrrits have arr adeqrrate rrrrrn- 

15 ber of appropriately trairred persorrrrel vdth srrfficierrt 

16 resorrrces to corrdrrct thororrgh arrd proper irrvestiga- 

17 tiorrs arrd prosecutiorrs that reflect the gravity arrd 

18 rnagrritrrde of this rratiorral secrrrity crisis; 

19 (12) recornrnerrds that the Urrited States Arn- 

20 bassador to Grraternala corrtirnre to meet vitlr the 

21 families of the victims, wornerr’s rights orgarrizatiorrs, 

22 arrd Grraternalarr officials resporrsible for irrves- 

23 tigatirrg these crimes arrd preverrtirrg srrch firtrrre 

24 crirrres; arrd 
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1 (13) recommends that the Secretary of State 

2 develop a comprehensive plan to address and combat 

3 the growing problem of \iolence against women in 

4 Latin America. 

O 
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IIOtii congress 
1st Session 


H. RES. 



Exjiressing' deep concern over the use of Chilians as “Iminan shields” in 
\iolation of international humanitarian law and the law of war during 
armed conflict, including Hezbollah’s tactic of embedding its forces 
among Chilians to use them as human shields during the summer of 
2006 conflict between Hezbollah and the State of Israel. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATTVHIS 

February 5, 2007 

Ms. Ros-Lbhtinbn (for herself, Mr. KIjEIN of Florida, ilr. Pence, Mr. Bur- 
ton of Indiana, Mr. Manzullo, Mr. Tancrbdo, Mr. Chabot, Mr. 
Smith of New Jersey, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Fortuno) submitted the 
folkmlng' resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs 


RESOLUTION 

Exiiressiiig deep coiieerii over the use of ehilians as “Imniaii 
shields” in Holatioii of international Immanitarian law 
and the law of war during armed conflict, inclnding 
Hezbollah’s tactic of embedding its forces among civilians 
to nse them as human shields during the snnimer of 
2006 conflict between Hezbollah and the State of Israel. 

Wdiereas the term “linnian shields” refers to the nse of Chil- 
ians, prisoners of war, or other noncombatants whose 
mere presence is designed to protect combatants and ob- 
jects from attack; 
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\\3iereas the use of Imniaii shields \iolates international Im- 
nianitarian law and the law of war; 

Wdiereas thronghont the snmmer of 2006 conflict 'with the 
State of Israel, Hezbollah forces ntilized Imman shields 
to protect themselves from eomiterattaeks by Israeli 
forces; 

Wdiereas the majority of Chilian casualties of that conflict 
might have been avoided and Chilian lives saved had 
Hezbollah not employed this tactic; 

Wdiereas the news media made constant mention of Chilian 
casualties bnt rarely pointed to the culpability, under 
international law, of Hezbollah for their endangerment of 
sneh Chilians; 

Wdiereas United States and international leaders attempted 
to call the nse of Imman shields to the world’s attention; 

Wdiereas on Angnist II, 2006, Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice stated, “Hezbollah and its sponsors have brought 
devastation upon the people of Lebanon, dragging them 
into a war that they did not choose, and exirloiting them 
as Imman shields . . 

Wdiereas on August 14, 2006, President George W. Bush 
stated, “Hezbollah terrorists targeted Israeli Chilians 
vitli daily rocket attacks. Hezbollah terrorists used Leba- 
nese Chilians as Imman shields, saerificing the innoeent 
in an effort to protect themselves from Israeli 
response . . 

Wdiereas Jan Egeland, United Nations Undersecretary-Gen- 
eral for Humanitarian Affairs and Emergency Relief Co- 
ordinator, accused Hezbollah of “cowardly blending . . . 
among women and children”; 
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\\3iereas Additional Protocol I, Article 50(1) to the Geneva 
Convention defines Chilian as, “[a]ny person who does 
not belong to one of the categories of persons referred to 
in Aiticle 4(A)(1), (2), (3), and (6) of the Third Conven- 
tion and in Aiticle 43 of this Protocol. In the case of 
donbt whether a person is a Chilian, that person shall be 
considered a Chilian.”; 

Wdiereas Additional Protocol I, Article 51(7) to the Geneva 
Convention states, “[T]he presence or movement of the 
Chilian population or indhidnal Chilians shall not be used 
to render certain points or areas inminne from military 
operations, in particular in attempts to shield militaiy ob- 
jectives from attacks or to shield, favour or impede mili- 
tary operations. The Parties to the conflict shall not di- 
rect the movement of the Chilian population or individual 
Chilians in order to attempt to shield military objectives 
from attacks or to shield militaiy operations.”; and 

Wdiereas Convention IV, Aiticle 28, Relative to the Protection 
of Chilian Persons in Time of War of the Geneva Con- 
vention states, “The presence of a protected person may 
not be used to render certain points or areas inimmie 
from military operations.”: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) strongly condemns the use of innocent chil- 

3 ians as Imnian shields, inclnding Hezbollah’s use of 

4 this brutal and illegal tactic during the summer of 

5 2006 conflict with Israel; 

6 (2) calls on the international community to rec- 

7 ognize the grave breaches of international law 

8 through the use of human shields; and 
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1 (3) calls oil the comnniiiity of United States 

2 and international jiirispnidential scholars and prac- 

3 titioners and the leadership of the Anned Forces to 

4 re\ie\v the current international legal regime and to 

5 make recommendations to prevent the future use of 

6 Iniinan shields during armed conflicts. 

O 
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Amendment to H. Res. 125 
Offered by Ms. Ros-Lehtinen of Florida 

In the second clause of the preamble, strike “and 
the law of war” and insert “(also referred to as the Law 
of War or the Law of Ai'ined Conflict)”. 

In the tenth clause of the preamble, strike “Addi- 
tional Protocol I, Article 50(1)” and insert “for states 
parties to Additional Protocol I, snch as Lebanon, Aiticle 
50(1)”. 

In the eleventh clause of the preamble, strike “Addi- 
tional Protocol I, Article 51(7)” and insert “for states 
parties to Additional Protocol I, snch as Lebanon, Article 
51(7)”. 

Strike paragraph (2) of the resolved text (page 3, 
strike lines 6 throngh 8) and insert the following: 

1 (2) calls on responsible nations to condemn the 

2 nse of ehilians as Imnian shields as a \iolation of 

3 international Imnianitarian law; and 

Strike paragraph (3) of the resolved text (page 4, 
strike lines 1 throngh 6) and insert the following: 
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1 (3) calls on responsible nations and exjjerts in 

2 the area of international linmanitarian law to focus 

3 particular attention on the use of Imnian shields in 

4 \iolation of international linmanitarian law and 

5 make further recommendations on the prevention of 

6 such wolation in the future. 
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Amend the title so as to read: “Resolution express- 
ing deep coneern over the use of civilians as ‘human 
shields’ in violation of international humanitarian law, in- 
cluding Hezbollah’s tactic of embedding its forces among 
Chilians to use them as human shields during the sum- 
mer of 2006 conflict between Hezbollah and the State of 
Israel.”. 
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IIOtii congress 
1st Session 


H. RES. 



Obsemng the 2()()th aiiiiivcrsai^^ of the abolition of the British slave trade 
and eneouraginji' the people of the United States, partienlarly the youth 
of the United States, to remember the life and legaey of William Wilber- 
foree, a member of the British House of Commons who devoted his 
life to the suppression and abolition of the institution of slaveiy, and 
to work for the protection of human rig'hts throug’hout the world. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATHT^S 

Fbbriiaey 13, 2007 

Mr. Pitts (for himself, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. MoIntyre, Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Wolf, Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mr. Fortenberry, Mr. Cly- 
BURN, Mr. FiaUCB, Mr. PoE, Mr. HASTINGS of Florida, Mr. Gary G. 
Miller of California, Mr. Boozman, Mrs. Musgrave, Mr. IjAMBORN, 
Mr. Wilson of South Carolina, Mr. Pence, Mr. Manzullo, Mr. 
Forbes, Mr. Barrett of South Carolina, Mr. Franks of Arizona, Mr. 
Weldon of Florida, Mr. Cantor, Mr. Rogers of Michiifau, and Mr. 
Sessions) snhmitted the follomng resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Forei<?n Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Obseniiig the 2()()tli amiiversaiy of the abolition of the Brit- 
ish slave trade and encouraging the people of the United 
States, particularly the youth of the United States, to 
remember the life and legacy of William Wilberforee, 
a member of the British House of Commons who devoted 
his life to the suppression and abolition of the institution 
of slavery, and to work for the protection of human 
rights throughout the world. 
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WQiereas in 1780, William Wilberforce was elected at the age 
of 21 years to the British House of Commons; 

Wdiereas Mr. Wilberforee and his friends were active in at 
least 69 different projects focusing on issues such as 
prison reform, education, child labor conditions, animal 
cnielty, and the reformation of the culture; 

Wdiereas Mr. Wilberforee was mentored and counseled by 
former slave trader and author of the Imiin “Amazing 
Grace”, John Nevton, on the horrors of the slave trade; 

Wdiereas at the time, 11 million linnian beings had been cap- 
tni'ed and taken from Africa to the Western hemisphere 
and forced into slavery and bondage; 

Wdiereas at the time, the British Empire controlled the larg- 
est portion of the slave trade; 

Wdiereas Mr. Wilberforee devoted his life to the suppression 
and abolition of the institution of slavery; 

Wdrereas a dedicated grorrp of like-mirrded reformers, the 
Clapham grorrp, assisted, srrpported, arrd erreorrraged Mr. 
Wilberforee irr his fight agairrst the slave trade; 

Wdrereas Mr. Wilberforee forrght for 20 years irr the Horrse 
of Comrrrorrs to pass legislatiorr barrrrirrg the slave trade; 

Wdrereas orr Febrrrary 23, 1807, Britairr passed a bill barrrrirrg 
the slave trade; 

Wdrereas Mr. Wilberforee helped irrspire arrd erreorrrage those 
who forrght agairrst slavery irr the Urrited States, irrehrd- 
irrg political leaders like Johrr Qrrirrcy Adams, spreadirrg 
a message of hope arrd freedom throrrghorrt America arrd 
the promise of the firtirre; 
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\\3iereas Mr. Wilberforce labored 46 years to abolish the in- 
stitution of slavery in the British Empire, ceaselessly de- 
fending those vithont a voice vithin society; 

Wdiereas in 1833, Mr. Wilberforee was informed on his death 
bed that the House of Commons had voted to abolish 
slavery; 

Wdrereas hr 2006, the Urrited States Departmerrt of State es- 
timated that betweerr 600,000 arrd 800,000 rnerr, wornerr, 
arrd childrerr were trafficked across irrterrratiorral borders; 

Wdrereas the Irrterrratiorral Laborrr Orgarrizatiorr estimates 
that there are rrrore tharr 12 rnilliorr people hr forced 
labor, borrded labor, forced child labor, arrd sexrral ser- 
Htrrde arorrrrd the world; arrd 

Wdrereas the people of the Urrited States, particularly the 
yorrth of the Urrited States, are called rrporr to forrrr chrbs 
arrd grorrps dedicated to workirrg agairrst the rnoderrr 
slave trade, hrrrnarr traffiekirrg, arrd the degradatiorr of 
hrrrnarr digrrity: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the Horrse of Represerrtatives — 

2 (1) observes the 200th arrrriversary of the aboli- 

3 tiorr of the British slave trade; 

4 (2) eornrnerrds to the people of the Urrited 

5 States the example of William Wilberforee arrd his 

6 cornrnitrnerrt to each arrd every persorr’s hrrrnarr dig- 

7 rrity, vahre, arrd freedom; 

8 (3) erreorrrages the people of the Urrited States, 

9 particularly the yorrth of the Urrited States, to — 
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1 (A) obseiTe the aiiiiiversaiy of the abolition 

2 of the British slave trade; 

3 (B) reflect on Mr. Wilberforee’s selfless 

4 dedication to the fight against slavery and his 

5 eonimitment to the neediest in society; 

6 (C) commit themselves to recognize the 

7 value of every person; and 

8 (D) form high school chibs and gTonps 

9 working against modern day slavery and the 

10 trafficking of persons; and 

11 (4) condemns to the highest degree all forms of 

12 Iniinan trafficking and slavery which are an assault 

13 on Imnian dignity and of which Mr. Wilberforce 

14 would steadfastly resist. 

O 
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Amendment to H. Res. 158 
Offered by Mr. Lantos of California 

Page 4, line 7, strike and” and insert “and to ae- 
tively work against slavery in all its forms;”. 


Page 4, after line 7, insert the following: 


1 (D) work to educate themselves and others 

2 to recognize that individuals who are subject to 

3 slavery arrd hrrrnarr traffickirrg are victims of 

4 those who traffick srrch irrdhidrrals; arrd 

Page 4, line 8, strike “(D)” arrd irrsert “(E)”. 


1 
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IIOtii congress 
1st Session 


H. RES. 196 


Supporting the goals and ideals of World Water Day. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVT^S 

PEBRtlAEY 27, 2007 

Mr. Bliimenaiibr (for himself and Ms. Bddib Bernice Johnson of Texas) 
submitted the following resolution; whieh was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Supporting the goals and ideals of World Water Day. 

Wdiereas the global celebration of World AVater Day is an ini- 
tiative that grew out of the 1992 United Nations Con- 
ferenee on Eimronment and Development in Rio de Ja- 
neiro; 

Wdiereas the United Nations General Assembly, Ha resolu- 
tion, designated March 22 of each year as World Water 
Day; 

Wdiereas although water is the most widely oeenrring sub- 
stance on earth, only 2.53 percent of all water is fresh- 
water and the remainder is salt water; 

Wdiereas freshwater resources are further impaired by various 
forms of industrial, chemical, human, and agTienltiiral 
pollution; 


1 
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WQiereas climate change will increasingly pose a challenge for 
ensuring the availability of sufficient water supplies at 
the appropriate times; 

WQiereas approximately one in six people in the world lack ac- 
cess to safe drinking water and approximately two in 
every five people lack access to basic sanitation sendees; 

Wdiereas water-related diseases are among the most common 
causes of illness and death, afflicting primarily the poor 
and very poor in developing countries; 

Wdiereas up to five million people die each year from prevent- 
able water and sanitation related diseases, including one 
out of every five children in the poorest countries; 

Wdiereas every $1 irrvested irr safe drirrkirrg water arrd sarrita- 
tiorr \delds arr ecorrornic retrrrrr of betweerr $3 arrd $34, 
deperrdirrg orr the regiorr; 

Wdrereas irrereasirrg access to safe drirrkirrg water arrd sarrita- 
tiorr advarrees efforts towards other Urrited States devel- 
op rnerrt objectives irrchrdirrg fightirrg poverty arrd hrrrrger, 
prornotirrg primary edrreatiorr arrd gerrder eqrrality, redrre- 
irrg child mortality, prornotirrg err\drorrrnerrtal stability, 
irnpro\drrg the lives of shrrn dwellers, arrd strerrgtherrirrg 
rratiorral security; 

Wdrereas the participarrts irr the 2002 World Srrrnrnit orr Srrs- 
tairrable Developrnerrt irr Joharrrresbrrrg, irrchrdirrg the 
Urrited States, agreed to the Plarr of Irnplernerrtatiorr 
which irrehrded arr agreernerrt to work to redrree by orre- 
half from the baselirre year 1990 “the proportiorr of peo- 
ple who are rrrrable to reach or to afford safe drirrkirrg 
water,” arrd “the proportiorr of people vithorrt access to 
basic sarritatiorr” by 2015; arrd 
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\\3iereas Congress passed and the President signed into law 
the “Senator Paul Simon Water for the Poor Aet of 
2005” (Pnblie Law 109-121) which was intended to 
“elevate the role of water and sanitation policy in the de- 
velopment of U.S. foreign policy and improve the effec- 
tiveness of U.S. official programs”: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) supports the goals and ideals of World 

3 Water Day; 

4 (2) recognizes the importance of increasing ae- 

5 cess to safe drinking water and sanitation, as well 

6 as the eonseiwation and sustainable management of 

7 water resources, to Imnian health and quality of life 

8 across the globe; 

9 (3) urges an increased effort and the invest- 

10 ment of greater resources by the Department of 

11 State, the United States Agencj" for International 

12 Development, and all relevant Federal departments 

13 and agencies towards providing sustainable and eq- 

14 nitable access to safe drinking water and sanitation 

15 for the poor and very poor; and 

16 (4) eneonrages the people of the United States 

17 to observe World AVater Day with appropriate rec- 

18 ognition, eerenionies, aethities, and programs to 

19 demonstrate the importance of water to hmnanity. 

O 
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IIOtii congress 
1st Session 


H. RES. 240 


Ui'glnp: all member eonntries of the International Commission of the Inter- 
national Tracing Service (ITS) who have yet to ratify the May 2006 
Amendments to the 1955 Bonn Accords Treaty, to expedite the ratifica- 
tion process to allow for open access to the Holocaust archives located 
at Bad Ai-olsen, Germany. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATTVHIS 

March 13, 2007 

Mr. Hastings of Florida (for himself. Mr. WexIjEE, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, Mr. 
Kirk. Mr. Burton of Indiana, Ms. BerkTjEY, Mr. Rohrabacher, Mr. 
Linder, Mr. Weiner, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Cantor, Mr. McNulty, Ms. 
Wasserman Schultz, Mrs. Maloney of New York, Mr. Meek of Flor- 
ida, Mr. Berman, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Israel, Ms. Loretta Sanchez 
of California, Ms. Corrine Brown of Florida, Mr. Rothman, Mrs. 
McCarthy of New York, Mr. DoyIjE, Mr. FosselIjA, Mr. Ackerman, 
Mr. Engel, Mr. Nadler, Mr. Moran of Virginia, Mr. Honda, Mr. 
IjANTOS, Mr. CrowIjEY, Mr. Davis of Mabama, Mr. Shimkus, and Mr. 
Sessions) snbmittcd the following resolution; wliich was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Urging all member countries of the International Commission 
of the International Tracing Sendee (ITS) who have 
yet to ratify the May 2006 Amendments to the 1955 
Bonn Accords Treaty, to expedite the ratification process 
to allow for open access to the Holocaust archives located 
at Bad Ai-olsen, Germany. 


I 
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WQiereas the Iiiteriiatioiial Tracing Senice (ITS) archives lo- 
cated ill Bad Arolscii, Germany, which are administered 
by the International Committee of the Red Cross, eontain 
an estimated 50,()()0,()()() records on the fates of some 
17, 500, 000 individual victims of Nazi war crimes; 

Wdiereas the ITS archives at Bad Arolsen remain the largest 
closed Holocaiist-era archives in the world; while access 
to indhidiial records can be requested by Holocaust snr- 
\ivors and their descendants, many who have requested 
information in the past have reported facing significant 
delays and even unresponsiveness; fiirthermore, the 
records remain inaccessible to researchers and research 
institutions; 

Wdiereas the 1955 Bonn Accords, the treaty governing the 
administration of the ITS, established an International 
Commission of 11 member eonntries (Belgium, France, 
Germany, Greece, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States) charged with overseeing the adniinistration of the 
ITS Holocaust archives; 

Wdiereas following years of delay, in May 2006 in Liixeni- 
boiirg, the International Commission of the ITS agreed 
upon amendments to the Bonn Accords which would 
allow researchers to use the archives and would allow 
each Commission member comitiy to receive digitized 
copies of archive materials and make the records avail- 
able to researchers under the respective national laws re- 
lating to archives and privacy; 

Wdiereas the May 2006 Amendments to the Bonn Accords re- 
quire each of the 11 members of the International Com- 
mission to ratify the amendments before open access to 
the Holocaust archives is permitted; 
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\\3iereas although the final signature was affixed to the 
amendments in October 2006, only 4 out of the 11 Com- 
mission member eonntries (the United States, Israel, Po- 
land, and the Netherlands) have ratified the amendments 
to date; 

Wdiereas the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum has 
for years been working tirelessly to proHde public access 
to the materials in the Bad Arolsen archives; 

Wdiereas on March 8, 2007, representatives from the 11 
member countries of the International Commission of the 
ITS met in the Netherlands and rewewed the current 
ratification status of each eountiy and the ratification 
process in its entirety; 

Wdiereas it is a moral and humanitarian imperative to permit 
public access to the millions of Holocaust records housed 
at Bad Arolsen; 

Wdiereas it is essential that Holocaust researchers obtain ac- 
cess now, while sunivors are Ihing, so that the research- 
ers can benefit in their scholarly work from the insights 
of eycttitnesses; 

Wdiereas in the Holocaust’s aftermath, there have been far 
too many instances of sunivors and heirs of Holocaust 
\ietims being refused their moral and legal right to infor- 
mation — for restitution puiposes, slave labor compensa- 
tion, and personal closure; 

Wdiereas opening the historic records is a vital contribution 
to the world’s collective memory and understanding of 
the Holocaust and efforts to ensure that the anti-Semi- 
tism that made such horrors possible is never again per- 
mitted to take hold; 
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\\4iereas anti-Semitism lias seen a resurgence in recent years; 
as recently as December 2006, the President of Iran, 
Maliniond Aliniadinejad, held the second Holocaust denial 
conference in Tehran in one year; and 

Wdiereas in light of this conference. President Alima dinej ad’s 
anti-Semitic rhetoric, and a resurgence of anti-Semitism 
in part of the world, the opening of the archives at Bad 
Ai'olsen could not be more urgent: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) commends in the strongest terms all comi- 

3 tries that have to date ratified the amendments to 

4 the Bonn Accords to allow for open access to the 

5 Holocaust archives of the International Tracing 

6 Sendee (ITS) located at Bad Arolsen, Germany; 

7 (2) commends those conntries that have coni- 

8 niitted to expedite the process of releasing the ar- 

9 chives and exjiects those countries to abide by their 

10 commitments; 

11 (3) strongly urges all countries that have to yet 

12 to ratify the amendments to abide by their treaty 

13 obligations made in May 2006 and to exjiedite the 

14 ratification of these amendments; 

15 (4) strongly urges all Commission members to 

16 consider the short time left to Holocaust survivors 

17 and mianimonsly consent to open the ITS archives 

18 should all conntries not ratify the amendments by 

19 May 2007; 
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1 (5) exijresses the hope that bureaneratie and 

2 diplomatic processes 'will not further delay this proe- 

3 ess; and 

4 (6) refuses to forget the murder of 6, 000, 000 

5 Jews and more than 5,000,000 other \ietinis during 

6 the Holocaust by Nazi perpetrators and their eol- 

7 labor ators. 

O 
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(Original Signature of Member) 


nOTH CONGRESS 
1st Session 


H. RES. aiof 


Calling for the immediate and unconditional release of British marines and 
sailors held captive by Iran, and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATHTES 

Mr. Ktrk (for himself and Mr. ANDlfEWS) submitted the followng resolution; 
which was refeiTed to the Committee on 


RESOLUTION 

Calling for the immediate and unconditional release of Brit- 
ish marines and sailors held captive by Iran, and for 
other purposes. 

lATiereas on March 23, 2007, the Iranian Revolutionary 
Guard Navy seized 15 British marines and sailors; 

MTiereas the British Navj^ personnel were engaged in routine 
boarding operations of merchant shipping in Iraqi terri- 
torial waters when they were accosted by Iranian vessels; 

MTiereas Iran’s pursuit of nuclear tveapons in defiance of the 
international community continues to threaten America’s 
national security and Middle East regional stability; 
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WQiereas the seizure of the British sailors came on the same 
day the United Nations Security Council introduced a 
new resolution to sanction the Government of Iran for its 
continued defiance of the International Atomic Energy" 
Ag’cncy and its noncompliance vitli the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons; and 

Wdiereas Great Britain remains one of the strongest allies of 
the United States and a partner in the war on terrorism: 
Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) condemns the Islamic Republic of Iran for 

3 the seizure of 15 British marines and sailors and de- 

4 niands their unconditional release; and 

5 (2) calls on the United Nations Security Coun- 

6 eil to eondemn this seizure and exjjlore new sane- 

7 tions against the Islamic Republic of Iran, including 

8 the restriction of the supply of gasoline, to prevent 

9 further Iranian hostile action, deny Iran’s ability to 

10 militarize the Persian Gulf, and enforce Iran’s non- 
proliferation commitments . 


11 
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Chairman Lantos. Pursuant to notice, I call up the bill, H.R. 
1681, the American Red Cross Governance Modernization Act of 
2007, and move its favorable recommendation to the House. With- 
out objection, the bill will be considered as read and open for 
amendment at any point. I yield myself a brief moment to explain 
the legislation. 

[H.R. 1681 follows:] 
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H.R. 


To amend the Coii'iTessional Charter of The American Xational Red Cross 
to modernize its gorernanee structure, to enlianee tlie ability of the 
board of governors of Tlie American National Red Cross to support 
the critical mission of The American National Red Cross in the 21st 
century, and for other purposes. 


no™ CONGRESS 
1st Session 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATRT^S 


i\Ir. LaXTOS inli'ocluced tlie following bill; tvhicli tvas referred to the 
ComniiUee on 


A BILL 

To amend the Congressional Charter of The American Na- 
tional Red Cross to modernize its governance stracture, 
to enlianee the ability of the board of governors of The 
American National Red Cross to support the critical 
mission of The American National Red Cross in the 
21st centuiy, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted hy tJw Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

2 This Act may be cited as the “Tlie American Na- 

3 tional Red Cross Governance Modernization Act of 2007”. 

4 SEC. 2. FINDINGS; SENSE OF CONGRESS. 

5 (a) Findings. — Congress makes the following find- 

6 ings: 

7 (1) Substantive changes to the CongTessional 

8 Charter of The American National Red Cross have 

9 not been made since 1947. 

10 (2) In February 2006, the board of governors 

11 of The American National Red Cross (the “Board of 

12 Governors”) commissioned an independent review 

13 and analysis of the Board of Governors’ role, com- 

14 position, size, relationship vitli management, govern- 

15 ance relationship with chartered units of The Amer- 

16 ican National Red Cross, and whistleblower and 

17 audit functions. 

18 (3) In an October 2006 report of the Board of 

19 Governors, entitled “American Red Cross Govern- 

20 ance for the 21st Century” (the “Governance Re- 

21 port”), the Board of Governors recommended 

22 changes to the Congressional Charter, bylaws, and 

23 other governing documents of The American Na- 

24 tional Red Cross to modernize and enhance the ef- 

25 fectiveness of the Board of Governors and govern- 
ance stnicture of The American National Red Cross. 


26 
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1 (4) It is ill the national interest to create a 

2 more efficient governance stnieture of The American 

3 National Red Cross and to enhanee the Board of 

4 Governors’ ability to support the critical mission of 

5 The American National Red Cross in the 21st cen- 

6 tiiry. 

7 (5) It is in the national interest to clarify the 

8 role of the Board of Governors as a governance and 

9 strategic oversight board and for The American Na- 

10 tional Red Cross to amend its bylaws, consistent 

11 vith the recommendations described in the Govern- 

12 anee Report, to clarify the role of the Board of Gov- 

13 ernors and to outline the areas of its responsibility, 

14 inchiding — 

15 (A) renewing and appiming the mission 

16 statement for The American National Red 

17 Cross; 

18 (B) approGiig and overseeing the coipora- 

19 tion’s strategic plan and maintaining strategic 

20 oversight of operational matters; 

21 (C) selecting, evaluating, and determining 

22 the level of eompensation of the corpora tion’s 

23 chief executive officer; 

24 


25 


(D) evaluating the performance and estab- 
lishing the compensation of the senior leader- 
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1 ship team and pnmdiiig for management snc- 

2 cession; 

3 (E) overseeing the financial reporting and 

4 audit process, internal controls, and legal coni- 

5 pliance; 

6 (F) holding management accountable for 

7 performance; 

8 (G) pimiding oversight of the financial 

9 stability of the corporation; 

10 (H) ensnring the inclnsiveness and diver- 

1 1 sity of the corporation; 

12 (I) proeiding oversight of the protection of 

13 the brand of the corporation; and 

14 (J) assisting with finidraising on behalf of 

15 the corporation. 

16 (6)(A) The selectiorr of members of the Board 

17 of Goverrrors is a critical cornporrerrt of effective gov- 

18 errrarrce for The Arnericarr Natiorral Red Cross, arrd, 

19 as srrch, it is irr the rratiorral irrterest that The Arner- 

20 icarr Natiorral Red Cross arnerrd its bylaws to proeide 

21 a method of selectiorr corrsisterrt with that described 

22 irr the Goverrrarrce Report. 

23 (B) The rrew method of selectiorr shorrld replace 


24 


the crrrrerrt process by which — 
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1 (i) 30 chartered unit-elected members of 

2 the Board of Governors are selected by a non- 

3 Board committee which includes 2 members of 

4 the Board of Governors and other indhiduals 

5 elected by the chartered units themselves; 

6 (ii) 12 at-large members of the Board of 

7 Governors are nominated by a Board committee 

8 and elected by the Board of Governors; and 

9 (iii) 8 members of the Board of Governors 

10 are appointed by the President of the United 

1 1 States. 

12 (C) The new method of selection described in 

13 the Governance Report reflects the single category of 

14 members of the Board of Governors that vill result 

15 from the implementation of this Act: 

16 (i) All Board members (except for the 

17 chairman of the Board of Governors) would be 

18 nominated by a single committee of the Board 

19 of Governors taking into account the criteria 

20 outlined in the Governance Report to assure the 

21 expertise, skills, and exi^erience of a governing 

22 board. 

23 

24 


25 


(ii) The nominated members would be con- 
sidered for approval by the full Board of Gov- 
ernors and then submitted to The American 
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1 National Red Cross animal meeting of delegates 

2 for election, in keeping with the standard cor- 

3 porate practice whereby shareholders of a eor- 

4 poration elect members of a board of directors 

5 at its animal meeting. 

6 (7) The United States Supreme Court held The 

7 American National Red Cross to be an instnnnen- 

8 tality of the United States, and it is in the national 

9 interest that the CongTessional Charter confirm that 

10 status and that any changes to the CongTessional 

11 Charter do not affect the rights and obligations of 

12 The American National Red Cross to carry out its 

13 pniposes. 

14 (8) Given the role of The American National 

15 Red Cross in canwing out its senices, programs, 

16 and acthities, and meeting its various obligations, 

17 the effectiveness of The American National Red 

18 Cross will be promoted by the creation of an organi- 

19 zational omlmdsman wiio — 

20 (A) will be a neutral or impartial dispute 

21 resolution practitioner whose major function 

22 will be to prowide confidential and informal as- 

23 sistance to the many internal and external 

24 stakeholders of The American National Red 
Cross; 


25 
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1 (B) 'will report to the chief executive officer 

2 and the audit committee of tlie Board of Gov- 

3 ernors; and 

4 (C) will have access to anyone and any 

5 documents in The American National Red 

6 Cross. 

7 (b) Sense of Congkess. — It is the sense of Con- 

8 gross that — 

9 (1) charitable organizations are an indispen- 

10 sable part of American society, but these organiza- 

11 tions can only fulfill their important roles by main- 

12 taining the tnist of the American public; 

13 (2) tnist is fostered by effective governance and 

14 transpareiw, which are the principal goals of the 

15 recommendations of the Board of Governors in the 

16 Governance Report and this Act; 

17 (3) Federal and State action play an important 

18 role in ensuring effective governance and trans- 

19 parency by setting standards, rooting out Golations, 

20 and informing the public; and 

21 (4) while The American National Red Cross is 

22 and will remain a Federally chartered instnimen- 

23 tality of the United States, and it has the rights and 

24 obligations consistent vitli that status. The Amer- 
ican National Red Cross nevertheless should niain- 
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1 tain appropriate eommniiicatioiis mtli State regn- 

2 lators of cliaritable organizations and should cooper- 

3 ate with them as appropriate in specific matters as 

4 they arise from time to time. 

5 SEC. 3. ORGANIZATION. 

6 Section SOOlOl of title 36, United States Code, is 

7 amended — 

8 (1) in subsection (a), by inserting “a Federally 

9 chartered instranientality of the United States and” 

10 before “a body corporate and politic”; and 

11 (2) in subsection (b), by inserting at the end 

12 the following new sentence: “The corporation may 

13 eondnet its business and affairs, and othen\ise hold 

14 itself ont, as the ‘American Red Cross’ in any jnris- 

15 diction.”. 

16 SEC. 4. PURPOSES. 

17 Section 300102 of title 36, United States Code, is 

1 8 amended — 

19 (1) by striking “and” at the end of paragraph 

20 (3); 

21 (2) by striking the period at the end of para- 

22 graph (4) and inserting and”; and 

23 (3) by adding at the end the following para- 


24 


graph: 
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1 “(5) to conduct other activities consistent with 

2 the foregoing purposes. 

3 SEC. 5. MEMBERSHIP AND CHAPTERS. 

4 Section 3()()1()3 of title 36, United States Code, is 

5 amended — 

6 (1) in subsection (a), by inserting “, or as oth- 

7 en\dse provided,” before “in the bylaws”; 

8 (2) in subsection (b)(1) — 

9 (A) by striking “board of governors” and 

10 inserting “corporation”; arrd 

11 (B) by irrsertirrg “policies arrd” before 

12 “regulatiorrs related”; arrd 

13 (3) hr srrbsectiorr (b)(2) — 

14 (A) by irrsertirrg “policies arrd” before 

15 “regulatiorrs shall require”; arrd 

16 (B) by strikirrg “rratiorral corrverrtiorr” arrd 

17 irrsertirrg “arrrrrral rneetirrg”. 

1 8 SEC. 6. BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 

19 Sectiorr 3()()1()4 of title 36, Urrited States Code, is 

20 arnerrded to read as follows: 

21 “§ 300104. Board of governors 

22 “(a) BOiVRD OP G0\T5RN0RS. — 

23 “(1) In gexer^vIj. — T he board of goverrrors is 

24 the goverrrirrg body of the corporatiorr with all pow- 

25 ers of goverrrirrg arrd directirrg, arrd of overseeirrg the 
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1 management of the business and affairs of, the eor- 

2 poration. 

3 “(2) Number. — Tlie board of governors shall 

4 fix by resolution, from time to time, the number of 

5 members constituting the entire board of governors, 

6 provided that — 

7 “(A) as of March 31, 2009, and thereafter, 

8 there shall be no fewer than 12 and no more 

9 than 25 members; and 

10 “(B) as of March 31, 2012, and thereafter, 

11 there shall be no fewer than 12 and no more 

12 than 20 members constituting the entire board. 

13 Procedures to implement the preceding sentence 

14 shall be provided in the bylaws. 

15 “(3) Ai’POINTMENT. — T he governors shall be 

16 appointed or elected in the following manner: 

17 “(A) Ct tat r.man. — 

18 “(i) In GENEiuii.. — The board of gov- 

19 ernors, in accordance with procedures pro- 

20 \ided in the bylaws, shall recommend to 

21 the President an indhidual to seiwe as 

22 chairman of the board of governors. If 

23 such recommendation is approved by the 
President, the President shall appoint such 
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iiidhidnal to seiTC as eliairniaii of the 
board of governors. 

“(ii) Vacancies. — ^Vaeaneies in the 
office of the chairman, inclnding vacancies 
resnlting from the resignation, death, or 
removal by the President of the ehairnian, 
shall be filled in the same manner de- 
scribed in clause (i). 

“(iii) Duties. — The ehairnian shall 
be a member of the board of governors 
and, when present, shall preside at meet- 
ings of the board of governors and shall 
have such other duties and responsibilities 
as may be provided in the bylaws or a res- 
olution of the board of governors. 

“(B) Other members. — 

“(i) In GENERiVij. — Members of the 
board of governors other than the chair- 
man shall be elected at the animal meeting 
of the corporation in aeeordanee with such 
procedures as may be pimided in the by- 
laws. 

“(ii) Vacancies. — ^Vacancies in any 
such elected board position and in any 
newly created board position may be filled 
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1 by a vote of the remaining members of the 

2 board of governors in aeeordance with such 

3 procedures as may be provided in the by- 

4 law's. 

5 “(b) Tekms of Office. — 

6 “(1) In geneRiVIj. — The term of office of each 

7 member of the board of governors shall be 3 years, 

8 except that — 

9 “(A) the board of governors may pimide 

10 under the bylaws that the terms of office of 

11 members of the board of governors elected to 

12 the board of governors before March 31, 2012, 

13 may be less than 3 years in order to implement 

14 the provisions of subparagraphs (A) and (B) of 

15 subsection (a)(2); and 

16 “(B) any member of the board of gov- 

17 ernors elected by the board to fill a vacancy in 

18 a board position arising before the exjiiration of 

19 its term may, as determined by the board, seiwe 

20 for the remainder of that term or until the next 

21 annual meeting of the eoiporation. 

22 “(2) Staggered terms. — The terms of office 

23 of members of the board of governors (other than 

24 the chairman) shall be staggered such that, by 

25 March 31, 2012, and thereafter. Vs of the entire 
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1 board (or as near to Vs as practicable) shall be elect- 

2 ed at each successive aiiiiual meeting of the eoipora- 

3 tion vitli the term of office of each member of the 

4 board of governors elected at an annual meeting ex- 

5 piling at the third annual meeting following the an- 

6 nnal meeting at which such member was elected. 

7 “(3) Term ijmits. — No person may seiwe as a 

8 member of the board of governors for more than 

9 such number of terms of office or years as may be 

10 provided in the bylaws. 

1 1 “(c) Committees and Officers. — The board — 

12 “(1) may appoint, from its ovti members, an 

13 executive committee to exercise such powers of the 

14 board when the board is not in session as may be 

15 provided in the bylaws; 

16 “(2) may appoint such other committees or ad- 

17 \isoiy councils vith such powers as may be provided 

18 in the bylaws or a resolution of the board of gov- 

19 ernors; 

20 “(3) shall appoint such officers of the coipora- 

21 tion, including a chief executive officer, vdth such 

22 duties, responsibilities, and terms of office as may be 

23 provided in the bylaws or a resolution of the board 
of governors; and 


24 
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1 “(4) may remove members of the board of gov- 

2 eriiors (other than the chairman), officers, and eni- 

3 ployees under such procedures as may be provided in 

4 the bylaws or a resolution of the board of governors. 

5 “(d) Adwsory Council. — 

6 “(1) ESTiU^LiSiiMENT. — There shall be an adw- 

7 soiy council to the board of governors. 

8 “(2) MEilBERSIIIP; iUUN)INTMEXT BY RRESI- 

9 DENT. 

10 “(A) In geneRiVIj. — T he advisory council 

11 shall be composed of no fewer than 8 and no 

12 more than 10 members, each of whom shall be 

13 appointed by the President from principal offi- 

14 cers of the executive departments and senior of- 

15 fleers of the Armed Forces whose positions and 

16 interests qualify them to contribute to carrwng 

17 out the programs and purposes of the coipora- 

1 8 tion. 

19 “(B) Members prom the iVRMED 

20 FORCES. — At least 1, but not more than 3, of 

21 the members of the advisory council shall be se- 

22 lected from the Ai'ined Forces. 

23 “(3) Duties. — The adwsory council shall ad- 

24 else, report directly to, and meet, at least 1 time per 

25 year with the board of governors, and shall have 
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1 such name, functions and be subject to such proce- 

2 dures as may be provided in the bylaws. 

3 “(e) Action Without Meeting. — A n y action re- 

4 quired or permitted to be taken at any meeting of the 

5 board of governors or of any committee thereof may be 

6 taken 'without a meeting if all members of the board or 

7 committee, as the case may be, consent thereto in 'WTiting, 

8 or by electronic transmission and the writing or vTitings 

9 or electronic transmission or transmissions are filed with 

10 the minutes of proceedings of the board or committee. 

1 1 Such filing shall be in paper form if the minutes are main- 

12 tained in paper form and shall be in electronic form if 

1 3 the minutes are maintained in electronic form. 

14 “(f) Voting by Pkoxy. — 

15 “(1) In GENEiuiij. — ^Voting by proxw" is not al- 

16 lowed at any meeting of the board, at the annual 

17 meeting, or at aiw meeting of a chapter. 

18 “(2) Exception. — T he board may allow the 

19 election of governors by prow during any enier- 

20 gpiicy. 

21 “(g) Byiaws.— 

22 “(1) In geneiuvIj. — T he board of governors 

23 may — 


24 


“(A) at any time adopt bylaws; and 
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1 “(B) at any time adopt bylaws to be effec- 

2 tive only in an emergency. 

3 “(2) Emekgency byIjAWS. — ^Any bylaws adopt- 

4 ed pnrsnant to paragraph (1)(B) may provide spe- 

5 cial procedures necessary for managing the coipora- 

6 tion during the emergency. All provisions of the reg- 

7 ular bylaws consistent vitli the emergency bylaws re- 

8 main effective during the emergency. 

9 “(h) Definitions. — For purposes of this section — 

10 “(1) the term ‘entire board’ means the total 

11 number of members of the board of governors that 

12 the coiporation would have if there were no vaean- 

13 eies; and 

14 “(2) the term ‘emergency’ shall have such 

15 meaning as may be pimided in the bylaws.”. 

16 SEC. 7. POWERS. 

17 Paragraph (a)(1) of section 300105 of title 36, 

18 United States Code, is amended by striking “bylaws” and 

19 inserting “policies”. 

20 SEC. 8. ANNUAL MEETING. 

21 Section 300107 of title 36, United States Code, is 


22 amended to read as follows: 
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1 “§ 300107. Annual meeting 

2 “(a) In Gexbr/VIj. — The animal meeting of the cor- 

3 poration is the annual meeting of delegates of the ehap- 

4 ters. 

5 “(b) Time op Meeting. — T he animal meeting shall 

6 be held as determined by the board of governors. 

7 “(e) PijiVCE OF Meeting. — The board of governors 

8 is authorized to determine that the annual meeting shall 

9 not be held at any place, but may instead be held solely 

10 by means of remote eomimniication subject to such proce- 

1 1 diires as are pixnided in the bylaws. 

12 “(d) Voting.— 

13 “(1) In GENEKiiij. — In matters requiring a vote 

14 at the animal meeting, each chapter is entitled to at 

15 least 1 vote, and voting on all matters may be eon- 

16 ducted by mail, telephone, telegTam, cablegram, elec- 

17 tronie mail, or any other means of electronic or tele- 

18 phone transmission, provided that the person voting 

19 shall state, or submit information from which it can 

20 be determined, that the method of voting chosen was 

21 authorized by such person. 

22 “(2) ESTiVBIjISIIMENT OP NUMBER OP 

23 VOTES. 

24 “(A) In GBNERiii.. — The board of gov- 

25 


26 


ernors shall determine on an equitable basis the 
mnnber of votes that each chapter is entitled to 
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1 cast, taking into consideration the size of the 

2 membership of the chapters, the populations 

3 sensed by the chapters, and snch other factors 

4 as may be determined by the board. 

5 “(B) Periodic review. — The board of 

6 governors shall re\iew the allocation of votes at 

7 least every 5 years.”. 

8 SEC. 9. ENDOWMENT FUND. 

9 Section 300109 of title 36, United States Code is 

10 amended — 

11 (1) by striking “nine” from the first sentence 

12 thereof; and 

13 (2) by striking the second sentence and insert- 

14 ing the folloving: “The corporation shall prescribe 

15 policies and regulations on terms and tenure of of- 

16 flee, accomitability, and expenses of the board of 

17 trustees.”. 

1 8 SEC. 10. ANNUAL REPORT AND AUDIT. 

19 Subsection (a) of section 300110 of title 36, United 

20 States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

21 “(a) Submission op Report. — ^As soon as prac- 

22 ticable after the end of the corporation’s fiscal year, which 

23 may be charrged from time to time by the board of gov- 

24 errrors, the corporatiorr shall sirbrnit a report to the Sec- 

25 retary of Deferrse orr the acthities of the corporatiorr drrr- 
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1 iiig such fiscal year, including a complete, itemized report 

2 of all receipts and expenditures.”. 

3 SEC. 11. COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 

4 AND OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN. 

5 (a) In GeneilUj. — Chapter 3001 of title 36, United 

6 States Code, is amended by redesignating section 300111 

7 as section 300113 and by inserting after section 300110 

8 the follmUng new sections: 

9 “§300111. Authority of the Comptroller General of 

10 the United States 

11 “The Comptroller General of the United States is au- 

12 thorized to reUew the corporation’s involvement in any 

13 Federal program or acthity the Government carries out 

14 under law. 

15 “§300112. Office of the Ombudsman 

16 “(a) ESTiVBLiSHMENT. — The corporation shall estab- 

17 lish an Office of the Ombudsman with such duties and 

1 8 responsibilities as may be proOded in the bylaws or a reso- 

19 lution of the board of governors. 

20 “(b) Report. — 

21 “(1) In GEXERiUj. — The Office of the Onibuds- 

22 man shall submit annually to the appropriate Con- 

23 gTessional committees a report concerning any 

24 trends and systemic matters that the Office of the 
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Ombudsman has identified as eonfronting the eor- 
poration. 

“(2) AlU’KOlUilitTE COXGRESSIONAIj COMMIT- 
TEES. — For pmposes of paragraph (1), the appro- 
priate Congressional committees are the folloifing 
committees of Congress: 

“(A) Senate committees. — The appro- 
priate Congressional committees of the Senate 
are — 

“(i) the Committee on Finance; 

“(ii) the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; 

“(iii) the Committee on Health, Edu- 
cation, Labor, and Pensions; 

“(iv) the Committee on Homeland Se- 
curity and Governmental Affairs; and 

“(v) the Committee on the Judiciary. 
“(B) House committees. — The appro- 
priate Congressional committees of the House 
of Representatives are — 

“(i) the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce; 

“(ii) the Committee on Foreign Af- 


24 


fairs; 
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1 “(iii) the Committee on Homeland Se- 

2 enrity; 

3 “(iv) the Committee on the Jndieiaiy; 

4 and 

5 “(v) the Committee on Ways and 

6 Means.”. 

7 (b) CLEKiCiiij AMEXDiiENT. — The table of seetions 

8 for chapter 3001 of title 36, United States Code, is 

9 amended by striking the item relating to section 300111 
10 and inserting the follo'tting: 

“3()()ni. Authority of the Comptroller General of the United States. 

“300112. Office of the Omhudsnian. 

“300113. Reservation of ri^ht to amend or repeal.”. 
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Chairman Lantos. As my colleagues know, in the aftermath of 
September 11 and the catastrophic hurricane season of 2005, the 
American National Red Cross undertook a top-to-bottom govern- 
ance audit. This comprehensive study led to recommendations re- 
garding the Red Cross, which were described to us at a recent 
hearing by the chairwoman of the Red Cross and the chair of the 
audit. 

This markup is the next step in our legislative action in this re- 
gard. The legislation before us today amends the Red Cross Char- 
ter in a number of ways. 

First, the Board of Governors will be reduced to 25 members, or 
fewer, to streamline its decision-making process. The legislation 
will also require governors to be elected solely by delegates to the 
Red Cross Annual Meeting. The responsibilities for day-to-day op- 
erations will be delegated to Red Cross management rather than 
to the board. 

Finally, the legislation requires the Red Cross to establish an Of- 
fice of the Ombudsman, who will report to Congress to raise the 
profile of the whistleblower process for employees and volunteers 
and to make improvements to it. 

These changes will help promote the kind of leadership necessary 
to make Red Cross management and operation run dramatically 
more smoothly than we have seen in the past. 

Chairman Lantos. I strongly support this legislation, urge all of 
my colleagues to do so, and I am pleased to yield now to our distin- 
guished ranking member for any comments she might want to 
make. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, and I 
am also pleased to join you as an original co-sponsor of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Governance Modernization Act of 2007. As all of us 
know, the American Red Cross stands alone as an institution with 
a unique status. It has been assigned the responsibility by the 
United States Congress of fulfilling the obligations of the United 
States under the Geneva Convention for carrying out peacetime 
disaster-relief functions. 

This obligation has not been a small undertaking. The Red Cross 
has been helping victims of war and natural disasters since its 
founding in 1881. On January 12, 2006, the Red Cross reported 
that it had raised $2 billion for Hurricane Katrina relief alone, the 
largest sum of money ever raised by one charity. 

As a Member of Congress from Florida’s 18th District, I am well 
aware of the wonderful work that the Red Cross has done in re- 
sponding to numerous hurricanes and tropical storms that have af- 
fected the residents of my congressional district. I am proud of the 
hard work that the Red Cross has done to review its internal gov- 
ernance structures and proposed changes to its charter that will re- 
form the organization and will bring it into the next 100 years of 
service. 

I am pleased that the Red Cross was willing to accept proposed 
changes that will provide accountability and transparency in the 
manner in which it reports its finding as to audits and investiga- 
tions to the public. The Red Cross has provided this committee 
with answers to the questions I presented during our recent hear- 
ing, to my great satisfaction, on these issues. And, Mr. Chairman, 
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I have enjoyed working with you on this and so many other pieces 
of le^slation before our committee, and I urge my colleagues to 
unanimously support H.R. 1681. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend from Florida. I understand 
my colleague from Texas, Congresswoman Sheila Jackson Lee, has 
an amendment. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have 
two amendments. I have number one at the desk, which I would 
like to offer at this time. 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will report. 

Ms. Rush. Amendment to H.R. 1681 offered by Ms. Jackson Lee 
of Texas: Insert after Section 2[a][5][H] “Section I,” ensuring the 
chapters 

Chairman Lantos. The amendment will be considered as read, 
and I recognize Ms. Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank the chairman very much. Let me, first 
of all, thank the chairman and the ranking member for this enor- 
mously thoughtful legislation and, as well, indicate my apprecia- 
tion for the honesty and the forthrightness of the Red Cross to look 
anew in the 21st century how it could be the most responsible 
agency of relief that it has been in years past. I also want to ac- 
knowledge the witness that appeared, the chairwoman of the 
board, who was very open in her testimony, Mr. Lantos. 

My amendment is simple, and it comes from firsthand experi- 
ence, having welcomed into Houston thousands upon thousands of 
Katrina evacuees and listening to their stories, as well as the sto- 
ries of our local community and faith-based organizations that 
sought to collaborate with the Red Cross, but there was no real 
structure to do so. 

After and during the time that we were sheltering a number of 
these evacuees, the Red Cross came to Houston and indicated, in 
essence, teach us how we can work with these many volunteer or- 
ganizations that we have not worked with before. 

This amendment is simple. It simply reinforces the Red Cross’ 
new commitment to work with local community and other organiza- 
tions and to commit themselves to communicate with them. In a 
time of need and tragedy, the more we can have an organized re- 
sponse, the better off those who are suffering will be, and this 
amendment simply encourages the Red Cross, along with its other 
restructuring, to ensure a strong hand of collaboration in our local 
communities. I ask my colleagues to support this amendment. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Amendment to H.R. 1681 Offered by Ms. Jackson-Lee of Texas 

Insert after Sec. 2(b)(4): 

“(5) while The American National Red Cross is and will remain a Federally 
chartered instrumentality of the United States, and it has the rights and obliga- 
tions consistent with that status, The American National Red Cross neverthe- 
less should maintain appropriate communications and collaborations with local, 
community, and faith-based non-profit organizations, including those organiza- 
tions that work within minority communities.” 

Chairman Lantos. The amendment has been cleared by both 
sides. If there are no additional comments, I put the amendment 
to a vote. All of those in favor, say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 
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Chairman Lantos. Opposed, nay. 

[Pause.] 

Chairman Lantos. The amendment carries. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. I have 
an amendment at the desk, number two. 

Chairman Lantos. The clerk will report the amendment. 

Ms. Rush. Amendment to H.R. 1681, offered by Ms. Jackson Lee 
of Texas: “Insert after Section 2[b][4] — ” 

Chairman Lantos. The amendment will be considered as read, 
and I recognize Ms. Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me thank the distinguished chairman, and 
I will briefly say I applaud the reordering of the Red Cross Board. 
It is a smaller board. I think it will be, if you will, a leaner, effec- 
tive, working machine. This amendment simply asks that, as they 
look to place persons on the board, that they will ensure that there 
will be diversity geographically and regionally so that we have the 
full voice of America working with the Red Cross of America as it 
goes forth into the 21st century. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Amendment to H.R. 1681 Offered by Ms. Jackson-Lee of Texas 

Insert after Sec. 2(a)(5)(H): 

“(I) ensuring the chapters of the corporation are geographically and regionally 
diverse;” 

And redesignate the subsequent paragraphs accordingly. 

Chairman Lantos. This amendment has also been cleared by 
both sides, and if there are no comments, I put the question, all 
of those in favor of the amendment will say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. Opposed, nay. 

[Pause.] 

Chairman Lantos. The amendment is agreed to. 

Are there any other amendments? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Lantos. If not, the question occurs on the motion to 
report the bill favorably, as amended. All in favor, say aye. 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Chairman Lantos. Opposed, say no. The ayes have it, and the 
motion to report favorably is adopted. 

Without objection, the bill will be reported as a single amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute incorporating the amendments 
adopted by the committee, and the staff is directed to make any 
technical and conforming amendments. 

Mr. Flake. 

Mr. Flake. I would just like to submit a statement for the record 
with regard to this bill. I am glad that it has gone through. I was 
pleased to have introduced the Geneva Distinctive — Act in the last 
Congress, right near the end, that President Bush signed into law 
this year. This is an important step for the Red Cross, and I think 
the reforms here are wise and overdue. Thanks. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend. 
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Before we adjourn, I would like to recognize Dr. Douglas 
Gwatidzo, who testified last week before the Human Rights Caucus 
on the current crisis in Zimbabwe. 

Two weeks ago, Zimbabwe security forces were ordered to attack 
a peaceful, public prayer meeting. Members of the opposition, reli- 
gious leaders, and civil society members were brutally assaulted, 
and several were killed. Dr. Gwatidzo attended to many of the 
physically broken in his emergency clinic and bravely came forward 
to tell his story. He is a hero to the people of Zimbabwe and to 
those of us in Congress who follow the Zimbabwe situation closely. 

Dr. Gwatidzo is the chairperson of the Zimbabwe Association of 
Doctors for Human Rights, which was founded in 2002. After com- 
pleting his medical training in 1987, he worked in public hospitals 
in Herare. He then served as an Army medical officer from 1990 
to 1994, before joining a private hospital where he currently works 
in the casualty department as an accident and emergency practi- 
tioner. 

Dr. Gwatidzo is one of the founding members of the organization, 
and he spearheaded the health and human rights movement in 
Zimbabwe. He has served as chairperson of this most important 
human rights body for the past 2 years. 

I want to salute him and the 200 Zimbabwean doctors and other 
health professionals who promote human rights and who assist and 
protect victims of organized violence and torture. If you will please 
stand. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Lantos. We are grateful for your presence, and we 
want to express our bipartisan solidarity with the people of 
Zimbabwe who are attempting to create a civilized and humane so- 
ciety, and I yield to my friend, the ranking member, or my good 
friend from New Jersey, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you so very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. I want to associate my remarks, in the strongest possible 
way, with your statements with regard to Zimbabwe and the most 
recent outrages that have occurred there. 

As you know, the committee has been focusing on this issue for 
some time, and, as you point out in your resolution, and I am very 
glad that you have brought this to the committee, there have been 
about 2.4 million people who have been literally thrown out of their 
homes, their homes bulldozed. They have been mistreated. People 
have died from preventable diseases. 

The government has used every means of suppression, every tool 
that they could possibly muster, to crush those who disagree with 
Mugabe’s regime. The doctor and others who have been so brave 
in standing up deserve not only recognition but certainly our ap- 
plause and our prayers and our hopes for a better day in 
Zimbabwe. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for this resolution. This 
is truly an important statement to be made right now by this Con- 
gress. I yield back. 

Chairman Lantos. I thank my friend from New Jersey, who is 
an indefatigable fighter for human rights across the globe, and I 
thank you, sir, for honoring us with your presence. We stand with 
the people of Zimbabwe against this dictatorial and brutal regime. 
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Mr. Flake. 

Mr. Flake. I just wanted to add my voice as well to this. I had 
the privilege of living in Zimbabwe 6 months in my life, and I just 
want to say to you, thank you for being here. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Lantos. Yes. Ms. Sheila Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, let me, to the doctor, know 
that many of us know Zimbabwe through the struggle of apartheid. 
We had great hopes and dreams for your great and beautiful nation 
that I have spent time in and, really, for your leader. We know how 
difficult it is for you to look at an elderly icon, who, in years past, 
had such respect. We know how difficult it is for you to stand up, 
and we applaud you because the voices have to be heard that there 
has to be a change for the better in Zimbabwe, and I offer to you 
our greatest support as we make this journey together. 

So thank you very much. I thank my colleagues and your pres- 
ence in this room today. 

Chairman Lantos. Thank you. Any other colleague? If not, wel- 
come again, and this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Eliot L. Engel, a Representative in 

Congress from the State of New York, and Chairman, Subcommittee on 

THE Western Hemisphere 

H.R. 1405, WILDLIFE GAINS ACT OF 2007 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my support for H.R. 1405, the Wildlife Global 
Animal Information Network for Surveillance Act of 2007. 

As you may know, more than 60 percent of the approximately 1,400 infectious dis- 
eases currently known to modern medicine are shared between humans and ani- 
mals. 

Just in the past 15 years we have seen outbreaks of Hantavirus, plague, Ebola 
virus, Nipah virus. West Nile virus, SARS, Monkeypox, and H5N1 influenza. 

All of these serious threats to public health have one thing in common — they can 
move from wild animals to people. 

We have moved rapidly to address threats from a bird flu pandemic around the 
world and here in the United States. 

But the work is far from complete. The response to bird flu has made it clear that 
the US Government lacks a comprehensive, coordinated approach to monitoring 
emerging diseases and predicting when disease activity might spike into a full 
blown pandemic. 

Our Government also lacks a comprehensive program to monitor wildlife health 
around the world, one that could proactively inform preparedness not just in the 
case of a potential bird flu pandemic, but for a broader array of emerging infectious 
disease threats that often arise at the interface between wildlife, people, and their 
domestic animals. 

To address this gap in our preparedness efforts, to better protect public health, 
agricultural productivity, the environment and our economy, we need a global net- 
work for wildlife health surveillance which will assist in predicting and combating 
the spread of emerging diseases to the US and other countries. 

That is why I am supporting the Wildlife Global Animal Information Network for 
Surveillance (GAINS) Act and I urge our Committee to favorably report the measure 
today. 
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